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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Narrative of an Expedition in H.M.S. Terror, 
undertaken with a View to Geographical Dis- 
covery on the Arctic Shores, in the Years 
1836-7. By Capt. Back, R.N. Commander 
of the Expedition. Illustrated by a Map 
and Plates. 8vo. pp. 444. London, 1838. 
Murray. 


Wuar are our best hopes and expectations ? 
Here is the account of an expedition for “ geo- 
graphical discovery,” under the command of one 
of the ablest, most experienced, and most en- 
terprising, of the illustrious band that adorns 
the British navy, and has bravely encountered 
every privation and danger for the promotion of 
science and advancement of knowledge; and 
the result is little more than a mere blank. 
The elements were against our gallant country- 
men, and too strong even for a Captain Back 
tocontrol. His ship, within sight of the land, 
was fast locked up in hyperborean ice, and 
became but a frozen part of a massive and 
moveless berg. Seamanship was useless, and 
human exertion of no avail; only patience, 
resignation, and fortitude, remained to render 
endurable the dark months of monotony and 
peril which encompassed the unfortunate crew 
of the Terror. And these were exercised in a 
manner which throws a deep interest over this 
narrative ; the effect of which upon our minds 
has been something like that of Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner.” The awful solitude 
which made the apparition of one bird upon the 
wing an event; the perfect sameness of day 
after day passed amid blocks of chilly and colour- | 
less ice; and the imminent destruction which | 
alone broke upon that stillness and uniformity, 
when every manly nerve was strung to meet the | 
worst, and the helpless vessel was heaved about 
or crushed together by the violence of tempest- 
tossed masses, in the grasp of which the noble 
ship was as a nutshell on the ocean ;—all these 
Pictures of anxiety and suffering make a vivid im- 
pression ; and whilst we regret that so little— 
nothing—has been added to our store of inform- 
ation by this voyage, we feel a proportionate 
degree of admiration for the skill, prudence, 
courage, and resources displayed by Captain 
Back and his worthy companions who endured 
all its hardships, and met all its disappoint. 
ments. 

The outline of the voyage itself, and, indeed, 
most of its leading particulars, having already | 
been communicated to the public through our | 
pages, we shall now need to do no more than | 
offer a few examples of incidents not previously 
stated, and of the way in which the author has 
treated some of the most striking portions of his 
subject. As they approached their destination, 
they were visited by a squadron of Esquimaux, 
and on a return of these natives we have the 
following whimsical notice : 

“We had a second visit from the Esquimaux, 
with the same noisy bartering, the same cupi- 
dity, and the same unnatural readiness to ex- 

ge their children for a few needles or a 
‘aw. Esquimaux, indeed, will give any thing 
© procure what they desire; a laughable in- 
stance of which was afforded by a young woman 
who, observing that one of the officers had not 











much hair on his head, immediately offered to}and at the mercy of the mighty power that 
supply him with her own at the easy price of a} bound us. The temperature had varied from 
curtain-ring.” 18° to 23°, and the wind had drawn round to 
We have already alluded to the disastrous|the east, though this was now become of 
termination of their course, and we cannot do| trifling importance, as the westerly wind on 
better than copy some of the consequences as| which so much reliance had been placed had 
related by Capt. Back. not even separated the floes, much less driven 
‘“‘ We had now (he says) been precisely a|them from the land; and, in fact, according to 
month beset, without the option of moving in|our united opinions, had made no impression 
any direction but where the openings occurred, | whatever. Deeply sensible as I was of the 
or where the whole body of the ice drifted ; and| growing peril of our situation, with days con- 
this at a period admitted to be the most favour-|tracting and the prospect of a speedy decrease 
able for navigating these seas. With every }of temperature, I now made an official demand 
thing flattering to decoy us on within twenty|on the officers of his majesty’s ship, for their 
miles of Baffin [sland, we there found ourselves | respective opinions in writing, upon the pro- 
suddenly stopped, and saw the ice close behind|bability of any further progress being made 
us in an unbroken line, cutting off all retreat.|by our own exertions in the present season, 
It will easily, therefore, be conceived, that the| towards Repulse Bay. Their unanimous con- 
phenomenon which permitted even this trifling! viction, from the experience of the thirty-four 
advance was hailed with exultation ; and though !days in which the ship had been beset, was, 
we were soon arrested, yet three or four cracks|that any thing more, with that view, was 
between the floes and packed body a-head, inti- lutterly impracticable ; and they suggested the 
mated that something favourable might be |adoption of certain precautions in the event of 
expected from the returning tide. The weather, |any sudden contingency obliging us to have re- 
too, continued mild, and a light air blew from | course to the boats for safety. In this opinion 
the west. Still, though there were occasional |I entirely coincided, and considering that the 
fluctuations in the ice during the night, Sep-|period had now arrived for taking a decisive 
tember 24th came without the consummation |step, had determined to cut a dock in a favour- 
so eagerly anticipated. By some unaccount-|able part of the floe which we had quitted.” 
able caprice, scarcely had the narrow opening| A dreary time intervened, till we come toa 
begun to enlarge, when the ice suddenly stop- | date so gay and lively at home. 
ped, and then, with a reaction truly alarming, | “The 14th February, Valentine’s day! 
pressed against the ship, so as to heave her) By universal consent in the temperate regions 
over considerably on one side to the nosmall,of Europe, the harbinger of spring, the day 
risk of the part nipped, which creaked and when hope revives, and the future begins to 
complained bitterly ; it was some hours before triumph over the past! Even with us, fast 
she righted again. It was now an object so to locked in the dreary wilderness of ice, amidst 
place the ship, that the excessive pressure, driving sleet and fog, the time was not without 
aided as it was by the spring tide, should be|its influence, and I mark this day as the 
received equally on every part of her; and as, boundary from which we began to look forward 
this could not be effected without the ice saws, | to our final release. ‘ How short the past, how 
they were shortly made ready, and, having long the future appears,’ is the trite and univer- 
been fixed to large triangles formed of three sal reflection ; yet in my case the reality was 
high poles, were worked by means of a pulley. exactly the reverse. When I looked back 





| With one saw and some axes we were enabled upon the past (and it was the first time that 
‘to cut away a sharp piece which had already I remember to have experienced such a feel- 


caused much annoyance, and were about re- ing), the time since we left England, though 
moving it, when the ship which had been but eight months, seemed longer than any 
warped there, was suddenly set by the ice|three years of my former not unadventurous 
against it, and in a short time crushed up the|life. Days were weeks, weeks montlis, months 
whole mass. From that moment the pressure |almost years. As objects seen through a haze 
was very great, and after midnight of Sept.| appear more distant, so to me the past had a 
25th, the timbers were strained so severely'dim and shadowy indistinctness which magni- 
that there was a general creaking. Happily, fied its proportions. There were no marks to 
it did not last, for the crack again opened out | separate one day from another, no rule whereby 
and permitted our hauling a few yards a-head; to measure time; all was one dull and cheer- 
and thereby to escape being caught by an ex- less uniformity of dark and cold. But, from 
tensive floe which, after sinking all smaller this date, on the contrary, the successive days 
pieces, had forced its way tous. The rudder being occupied in active and exciting employ- 
had borne an amazing force with scarcely any ment, with continual novelties of situation, 
injury, but, as there was no longer any reason and expectation of something to come, seemed 
for exposing it, it was unhung and slung under ‘to fly with accelerated speed as each brought 
the stern. We were nearly half way between us nearer to the termination of our imprison- 
Capes Comfort and Bylot, were in sight of ment.” 

each side of Frozen Strait, could clearly dis- And passing on, the spring brought some re- 
tinguish Cape Welsford and the dark water lative changes and a few new events. The foot- 
sky over Duke of York’s Bay, were only five steps of animals were seen, various birds flew 
or six miles from the shore, which would have past, two polar bears and other creatures were 
afforded us some shelter, and yet here we were shot, nearly all the crew were cramped and 
fixed, compelled to endure the furious buifets lame, and several died ; and here and there 
which each successive tide brought upon us, slight alterations took place in the position of 
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floes, pools, holes, and all the miserable va- 
rieties of arctic scenery: but, says Captain B., 

‘¢ No change transpired among the ice until 
early in the morning of June 16th, the anni- 
versary of our sailing from the Nore, when it 
began to slacken round the heavy ice which 
we were partly entrenched in, and partly upon. 
The weather, too, cleared, for the wind came 
lightly from the south, and the distinctness of 
the blue land (the snow being now gone) of 
Charles Island, was a convincing proof that we 
had been drifted a few miles in that direction. 
Still there was not the faintest indication or 
promise of an open space; for, let the eye roam 
where it would, there was one wide glare of 
dazzling white, but too familiar to our senses. 
It is not a little remarkable to reflect on the 
various ineffectual attempts that have been 
made by different commanders, in modern days, 
to fill up the small blank on the northern charts, 
between the bottom or south part of Regent’s 
Inlet and Point Turnagain. Parry’s and Frank- 
lin’s achievements are too well known to re- 
quire observation or eulogium from me; yet the 
former could not penetrate through Fury and 
Hecla Strait, and the latter found it imprac- 
ticable, from the damaged condition of his ca- 
noes, the want of provision, and the advanced 
state of the season, to proceed beyond Point 
Turnagain. Of Sir John Ross’s eventful expe- 
dition all have heard. My own, in search of 
him, is, also, before the public. Captain Lyon, 
in trying to reach Repulse Bay by the Welcome, 
was baffled by a succession of bad weather and 
heavy gales; and now again, I, acting upon the 
united experience of most of the distinguished 
names just mentioned, under circumstances con- 
sidered favourable, after getting nearly within 
-_ of my port, am stopped by drift ice, at 
what is generally the very best period for navi- 
gating the Polar Seas — am frozen fast, in Oc- 
tober 1836, at the entrance of Frozen Strait — 
and now, June 16th, am carried into Hudson’s 
Strait, on some of the very same ice that ori- 
ginally begirt the ship, without having had it 
once in my power either to advance or retreat. 
In short, from north, south, east, and west, 
the attempt has been made, and in all equally 
without effect ; and yet, with a tolerably open 
season, the whole affair is within the accom. 
plishment of six months.” 

When the ship could be examined, she was 
found to be nearly crushed to pieces ; and it is 
known with what difficulty, patched and re- 
paired, as best could be done, she ultimately 
made her way to Lough Swilly. 

‘On we nga go (says her brave com. 
mander), crazy and waterlogged, but the gale 
abated; and on Sept. 3d, crowding every stitch 
of canvass, we descried a sail in the distance, 
the first we had yet seen. Under ordinary cir. 
cumstances a signal would have been made to 
attract her attention, but time was too precious 
with us now that we were pressing forward for 
our lives; and about two o'clock in the after. 
noon, within half an hour of our calculation, 
the joyful sound of land was announced from 
the look-out man at the mast head. It was 
late when we closed it, and being anxious to 
obtain a pilot, rockets, blue lights, and guns 
were fired for that purpose, but no one came ; 
wherefore, trusting to the soundings, we glided 
silently past the lights of the fishermen’s cot- 
tage, and, near midnight, anchored safely in 
Lough Swilly. Fifteen long months had elapsed 
since that pleasing sound of a falling anchor 
had greeted us; and when we reflected on 
what had passed in that interval, and, above 
all, on the difference which a few hours had 
made in our prospects, we could not but feel 





devoutly grateful to Providence for the mercy 
which had been vouchsafed us. It was impos- 
sible immediately to compose our feelings into 
tranquillity, and the remginder of the night 
was passed in a state of feverish excitement. 
When morning came, with what indescribable 
delight did we inhale the fragrance and contem- 
plate the beauty of the land. Imagination 
could scarcely picture a scene so enchanting as 
to our weary and frast-dazzled sight appeared 
that soft and lovely landscape, with its fresh 
green tints and beautiful variety of hill and 
dale. It was an enjoyment to be felt but once 
in a life, and how much was that enjoyment 
enhanced when the wind suddenly changed and 
blew a gale off shore, which but a few hours 
earlier must have driven us back to sea, and, 
in all probability, terminated our labours in a 
different way. Harassed and worn out by 
extreme toil, the crew were no longer able to 
work as formerly, and, though ably assisted by 
the officers and men of her majesty’s service 
stationed along the coast, and especially by 
Lieutenant Murray, and the officers and crew 
of the Wickham, yet the Terror was gradually 
sinking by the head; when, finding that their 
united efforts were unequal to keep her afloat, } 
it was determined as the last resource to run 
her ashore on a small sandy beach selected for 
the purpose. Md * - 

“ The following statement of her drift, whilst 
beset in the ice, Between the Ist of January 
and the 30th of June, 1837, was drawn up by 
Mr. Saunders (acting master). . 

Course. Distange. 

Between Ist Jan. and Ist Feb.-+-- S. 23° 4’ E. 6 Miles. 

Ist Feb, and Ist March-- S. 38°12’ E, 36 == 

Ist March and 2d April. S, 62°19 E. 29 

2d my and Ist May --» S, 69° 59 E, 46 
Ist ¥ 7 and 30th May -- S. 60° 00’ E. 

30th May and 30th June S. 87° 35 E. 47 


Latitude 
January Ist -- 64° 51’ 
February Ist-- 64° 45’ 00” N. -- 82919’ 00” W. 
March Ist ---- 64° 16’ 00” N. -+ 81° 26’ 00” W. 
64° 05’ 00’ N. -- 80° 37’ 30” W. 

May Ist 


May 0th ss 68° +++ 76° ° 
June 30th ++ ++ 63° 12 00" N. «+ 74° 54/00” W. 
Thus it appears, that the aggregate drift for 
six months only amounted to two hundred and 

thirty-four miles.’ 

We need make no comments upon these ex- 
tracts, which speak to the heart of England; 
but will conclude with two brief notices of an 
extraordinary meteor and an Indian ornament. 
The meteor was seen by Dr. Donovan and Mr. 
Mould, ** in the clear blue sky, at the moment 
of detection bearing uorth at an altitude of 
about twenty-three degrees; it was then in 
rapid motion, and, having ascended to twenty. 
five degrees or thereabouts, it declined, its 
course being something of a paraboloid. It 
was, as seen, of about the size of a man’s hand, 
and its colour was that of a pale emerald. 
When it separated, which it did at its lowest 
altitude, it dispersed into three parts, each of 
the same pale tinge, and vauished from the 
sight.” 

Of the ornament, the following is the ac. 
count :— 

‘*An interesting event was noticed by one of 
the officers yesterday evening: Lieutenant 
M‘Murdo was outside the ship on the ice, and 
his attention being awakened by a shrill 
screaming overhead, he looked round, and saw 
a large white hawk with the tips of the wings 
and the end of the tail black, chasing, what he 
imagined to be a solan goose, but which, from 
his description, I considered to be one of the 
northern divers. The hawk kept always above, 
and repeatedly struck at it, but without accom- 
plishing its purpose, when, scared by the sound 


observed. Longines observed. 
00” N. ++ 82° 25’ 00” W. 


April 2d...... 





.Jno great general interest. 


of Lieutenant M‘Murdo’s dog-whistle, it 
wheeled round and went off slowly towards the 
south, in a direction for the coast of Labrador, 
The only hawks of a similar description that 
remember to have seen, were a few, found on 
the rocky borders of Artillery Lake, in latitude 
62° 56’ N. and longitude 108° 24’ W.; and it 
may be worth remarking, that the broad fea. 
thers of the tail are held in such high esti. 
mation by the more warlike tribes of Indians 
that there is scarcely any thing they will not 
give to obtain them.” 

We should have observed, perhaps, that the 
failure of the apparatus for heating the vessel 
was a source of much trouble and discomfort to 
the voyagers ; and that the crew, though occa- 
sionally got into better tone by the exertions 
of their officers, were rather a heterogeneous, 
dispirited, and unsocial set. They had been 
collected from various quarters and services, 
and neither plays, masquerades, drilling, nor 
other sports, seem to have entirely succeeded 
in amalgamating them. Still, des danger 
appeared or fatigue was to be borne, they 
bebaved like British sailors. 








The American in Paris. 2 vols, 12mo. 
London, 1838. Colburn. 

‘«’T 1s pleasant, sure, to see one’s-self in print,” 
appears to us to have been the principal in. 
ducement for publishing these volumes. Their 
contents are various chatty letters, very plea. 
sant ag communications between friends, but of 
We are now in the 
year 1838, and they were written in 1835, and 
contain but little that was not newspaper 
gossip three years ago. The only original 
feature we observe is, that the author has seen 
Paris and its lions with American eyes; and 
his views are often prejudiced and ill-natured. 
We shall, however, endeavour to cull a few 
extracts, which may be amusing to our readers; 
but we should first tell them that the writer 
informs us he is “ no critic, no politician, no 
political economist ;” so, in fact, we may appear 
to have been rather harsh in our opinion ofa 
work in which the author professes to be 
almost a non.-entity. He has, however, had 
his eyes about him, and is sometimes quaint in 
his notions. 

How to distinguish the Frequenters of the 
Cafés.—‘ If it be a serious gentleman, reading 
deliberately the newspaper over his dessert, 
careless or contemptuous of what is going on 
around him, and drinking his bottle of cham- 
pagne alone— that is an Englishman. If 4 
partie carré, that is, a couple of ladies and 
their cavaliers, dining with much noise and 
claret, observing a succession and analogy of 
dishes, swallowing their wine drop by drop, a 
I read your letters, fearing lest it should come 
too soog to an end, and prolonging expressly 
the enjoyments of the repast—these are Frene 
people ; or if you see a couple of lads, hurried 
and impatient, and rating the waiters in 10 
gentle terms, ‘D—n your eyes, why don’t 
you bring in the dinner? and take away that 
broth, and your black bottle; who the devil 
wants your vinegar, and your dishwater, and 
your bibs too? And bring us, if you cam, ® 
whole chicken’s leg at once, and not at sevel 
different times,’ these are from the ‘ Far West, 
and a week old in Paris.” 

Suicide in Paris.—* The annual number of 
persons who commit suicide in all France, I 
have seen stated at 2000. Those who came to 
the Morgue in 1822 were 260. Is it not strange, 
that the French character, so flexible and fruit- 
ful of resources, in all circumstances of forbune, 
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should be subject to this excess? And that/ ‘ Gentlemen smoke now in Europe every 
they should kill themselves, too, for the most/ where, but chew and spit nowhere. I have 
absurd and frivolous causes! One, as I had} observed that the French Exchange, where 
read in the journals, from disgust at putting on | several thousand persons daily congregate upon 
his breeches in the cold winter mornings; and|a white marble floor, is always pure from the 
two lately (Econsse and Lebrun) because a farce | contamination of spitting. The French are, 
they had written did not succeed at the play-| however, often disagreeable, by spitting in their 
house. The authors chose to incur the same | handkerchiefs. The best model, they say, in 
penalty in the other world that was inflicted on| such matters, is an English gentleman. The 
their vaudeville in this. And these Catos of! ancient Persians were a still better. An Eng- 
Utica are brought here to the Morgue.” llishman often gets into good, sometimes bad 

M. Perrin, the keeper of La Morgue, has | customs, from a pure anti-Gallic opposition, as 
five daughters, the eldest of which, says our| Lord Burleigh turned out his toes, because 
author, attends to the duties of that charnel-| Sir Christopher Hatton turned his in. The 
house when her father is otherwise engaged. | Frenchman is hyperbolical, and the English- 
These young ladies, the author says, are so very | man not even emphatic; the one makes loud 
unsophisticated, that ‘* their morals do not run expressions, the other none; the one spits in 
the same risk as most other children’s, of being | his pocket, and the other refuses to spit at all. 
spoilt by a bad intercourse from without. In- However, there is no need of national anti- 
deed, they are so little used to associate abroad, | pathies to dissuade mankind from chewing to- 
that, getting into a neighbour's the other day, | bacco, which is certainly one of the most aggra- 
they asked their playmates, running about / vated indecencies that human nature has been 
through the house, ‘Where does your papa/ guilty of. How it should exist where there are 
keep his dead people?’ Innocent little crea- | ladies, I do not conceive ; and, least of all, do I 
tures! M. Perrin is a man of excellent in-| conceive how it should exist in Philadelphia, 
struction himself, and entertains his visitors; the most gynocratic of all cities.’’ 
with conversations, literary and scientific, and 
he writes a fine round text-hand.” 

The following extract is amusing enough. 








The History of the County of Dublin. By 
John D’Alton, Esq. M.R.I.A., Barrister-at- 
America and England — Opinions of Ame-| Law. 8vo. Dublin, 1838. Hodges and 

rica, —**I dined with an American this even-| Smith. 

ing, at the Palais Royal, where he and aj THe merit of county history consists in briefly 

young Englishman, whom we met there, {and judiciously recording the results of diligent 

talked of the merits and demerits of their|inquiry and accurate investigation. And we 
several countries, until their patrotism grew have often shewn how much the public are in- 
outrageous. My rule is, to wave all discus-|debted to every one who with zeal and industry 
sions in which passion and prejudice have the| has explored curious family papers, consulted 
mastery of reason. As far as Paris is con-| unpublished manuscripts, and carefully investi- 
cerned, and the travelling English whom I gated or illustrated doubtful historical passages 
know here, America is yet undiscovered ; and} which refer to local circumstances. For our- 
this ignorance, to us who think we have! selves we feel grateful to the county historian 
strutted into great historical importance, is; when the work undertaken by him is fairly exe- 
sometimes quite offensive. . ‘To make it worse, | cnted ; but when we find that the compilation, 
they suppose that we cannot -possibly know] which is dignified by the title of history, con- 
much of Europe, or, indeed, of any thing —! sists of nothing more than extracts from books 
how should we, being born so far from Paris ?, which have been dog’s-eared by every dabbler in 

—and they began by teaching us the elements. antiquity —ill arranged and badly digested 

A very complaisant man of the university told| we must confess that we do not receive the 

me over, the other day, the Rape of the| offering made to us with satisfaction, as its 

Sabines, with all its circumstances; and a|appearance may possibly prevent the publica- 

French lady, of good literary pretensions and | tion of some better work on the same subject. 

wealth, has paraded me more than once to} We cannot go into all the details which have 

amuse her company, by ‘ talking American.’|induced us, after perusing with more than 

—‘ Quel accent extraordinaire ! cela ne ressem-| ordinary attention Mr. D’Alton's volume, to 

ble 4 rien en Errope.’?—‘ Ah! you are from|arrive at an ——ee low estimate of its 

Boston,’ said another; ‘I am glad; perhaps! excellence ; but, although we complain of the 


you know my brother: he lives in Peru.’| quality, no one can of the quantity, as it 
The common people have a kind of indistinct | contains nearly twice the number of pages 
notion, that all Americans are negroes, and,| which usually form an octayo volume. Per- 
a8 negro sympathies are now uppermost in| haps Mr. D’Alton thought that doubling the 
urope, we gain nothing by their disappoint-| general size was characteristic of his subject. 


ment, The English know more; but, their| Every spot of the scenery, and every mo- 
information, as far as I have yet observed, is} nument of the antiquities of England and 
altogether strained through Madame ‘Trollope | Scotland,” he observes, “* have had their an- 
= Basil Hall, and the other caricaturists. | nalists and illustrators: in this we beg to say 
what manner have the English travelled in|that Mr. D’Alton is quite mistaken, as we 
fur country? An author, intent on making a| believe he will find upon inguiry that the 
, k, comes over, and tells a lie; and the next{county history of England is exceedingly im- 
WhO comes over steals it, and passes it for his| perfect, and that actually more than one third 
‘wn; and, at last, itis HolyWrit. Iread,twenty|is unwritten. ‘ But Ireland,” he continues, 
‘ars ago, in English travels, that we gentle- | ‘‘ was suffered still to remain the CINDERELLA 
men, at the taverns, clean our teeth with the| of the empire in her beauty and obscurity.” 
&me brush. This has been repeated, I pre-| The manner in which the magic wand or pen 
nme, by Captains Hall and Hamilton (for I|of Mr. D’Alton has removed the veil from the 
pay it in all their predecessors), and is|‘‘ beauty and obscurity” of proud England’s 
Pan old positively for the last time, by Miss | sister, Cinderella Ireland, it is our painful duty 
ny Kemble. Apropos, I saw Captain Hall, |to state to the public. The History of Dublin 
— night, at the Geographical Society ; | before us, we regret to say, notwithstanding its 
. "gman, and I did not flog him.” size, is meagre and imperfect. The accounts 

¢ conclude with smoking. ‘of noble families introduced in it appear to us 
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to be copied from ‘* Archdall’s Peerage of Ire- 
land,” with all the errors carefully preserved 5 
and family records, which should form pro- 
minent features in a work of this nature, are 
scanty in the extreme. A few notices only, 
derived from no other sources than the com. 
monest printed books, are the substitute for 
important and connected information. 

The arrangement, also, appears to us un- 
satisfactory ; for instance, to separate pure fa- 
mily history from the dross by which it is sur- 
rounded, a mass of matter must be sifted. And 
to ascertain any particular point (for the index 
is indifferent), the reader will have to wade 
through pages of botanical catalogues, to yawn 
over ill-done, third-rate tourists’ descriptions 
of scenery, redolent of Irish oratory, and to 
scramble over a few scattered events, culled 
from printed chronicles and already edited 
MSS., linked together onl: by chronological 
order, after the style of the rudest annalists. 

The omissions, we believe, to be both nume- 
rous and reprehensible. We may excuse an 
author resident in Dublin from a minute search 
through all the manuscripts of the British 
Museum, the State Paper Office, or other de- 
positaries of precious documents at this side of 
the channel, but what are we to think of the 
historian of the county of Dublin who ac- 
knowledges that he has not even solicited ad- 
mission to the record offices in his metropolitan 
city, or looked at the manuscripts preserved in 
the University of Dublin ? 

But such is Mr. D’Alton’s estimate of his 

readers’ acquaintance with matters of Irish 
history, that he appears to think the crude col- 
lection of notes which he has huddled together 
and printed, sanctions his volunteering the fol- 
lowing piece of impertinent information at 
page 212. Speaking of the Earl of Desmond’s 
rebellion, in the reign of Elizabeth, and of the 
grants made of his territory to certain English 
adventurers, he says— 
“ The history, however, of this campaign, 
and the consequent confiscation and allotment 
of a province, are wholly beyond the scope of 
the present work ; and it shall only be remarked, 
what many, perhaps, who read these pages will 
learn with surprise, that amongst these adven- 
turerxwere the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Edmund Spenser, the author of the ‘ Faérie 
Queen.” 

We are astonished! With no less imperti- 
nent confidence does Mr. D’Alton intrude him- 
self and his adventures upon the readers’ notice 
at p. 588. ‘* After a short interval of attention 
to this locality, [Cloghran,] all calculations, 
ecclesiastical and statistical, were, for a time, 
swept away in the exciting tumult of a hunt 
that overran the field of inquiry. The cries of 
the dogs, the cheers of the huntsmen, the shouts 
of the panting peasantry, fairly overcame the 
ordinary habits of thinking mortality, and the 
antiquary actually bolted somewhat awkwardly 
into the midst of the pack. He was, however, 
distanced at the first leap, but piesently enjoyed 
the less dangerous luxury of tracing in the per- 
spective the windings and stratagems of the 
timid hare, now bounding on the meadows or 
scudding through the rugged furze, then lost 
in furrows and ditches, and again suddenly 
reappearing in the eventful spring over walls 
and fences. The views, however, soon becom- 
ing doubtful, and the clamours faint, the busi- 
ness of the excursion was resumed amidst the 
woods of Abbotstown.” 

Again, at page 424: 

“The advice of the poet is not applicable 
here; and if you would view Lusk aright, 





¢ Go visit it by the pale moonlight,’ 
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The writer has enjoyed it in that holy hour, 
wandered through the tombs of its graveyard, 
stood beneath the awful shadows of its towers, 
entered the consecrated walls, and walked 
amidst the dead of ages. For a short time a 
dim-glaring flambeau aided to announce its once 
illustrious occupants; but these once made 
known, all light was willingly extinguished 
but that over which the power of man has no 
control. The echo of the dropping torch, as it 
fell upon the ground, and the scattered expiring 
sparks of its light seemed the voice and the 
spirit of departing mortality. They died away, 
and the full clear moon streamed over the walls 
and monuments, mingled with the shadows of 
the casements and the buttresses, and the wa- 
vering ivy that softened off the radiance, but 
enhanced its witchery. A pilgrimage to the 
summit of the belfry, and a softened view of 
the surrounding scenery reposing in that chaste 
light, and above all, the bay beaming like one 
vast sheet of mother-of-pearl, beneath the more 
perpendicular rays, completed the enchantment 
' of the spell.” 

This is very fine, no doubt, but we do not 
exactly understand it. However, asa contrast to 
what moonlight, which is the period for poetry, 
occasions Mr. D’Alton to print in his County 
History of Dublin, we will copy what he says 
respecting the effect of sunshine upon his sensi- 
tive mind: — 

‘When the tourist has concluded his ob- 
servation of this interesting locality (Mala- 
hide), let him return to the venerable remains 
of its chapel. His eye will repose with rever- 
ence on the ivy tendrils that flower over its 
walls ; he will admire the singular complication 
of their branches, the vivid hue of their leaves, 
the varying sunshine scattered over them ; 
and, above all, the unworldly tenacity with 
which they cling to ruin ; and, haply, while he 
sits upon a monument, and nota sound disturbs 
the solemn gloom, except when some scared bird 
flits from the matted ivy, or a breeze mur- 
murs drowsily over the floor and shakes the 
withered leaves upon its surface, he too will 
recall the proud deeds of those with whom this 
locality has been from time immemorial iden- 
tified.” 

Bravo, Mr. D’Alton! we will back you for 
a romance writer against any one who may 
dare to enter the field versus the historian of 
Dublin. 

Moonlight and sunshine having received 
their illustrations, let us proceed to shew how 
Mr. D’Alton treats “a lovely day of cruel 
March.” 

‘* Traversed,” says he, “as this locality 
(Carrickhill) was on a lovely day in March, 
the sparrows, the boldest and most mischievous 
of feathered visitants, were chirping and plun- 
dering around, the swallows wantoned in the 
mid region of the air, and the larks, perhaps 
the only birds of this country that sing as 
they soar, were springing into the clear blue 
eky. or wafted in music on the passing breeze.”’ 

his, however, is rather musically nonsens- 
ical, we fear. Suppose, therefore, we take a 
more serious passage from Mr. D’Alton’s 
County History ; and-solicit, by printing it in 
italics, the miost devoted attention from the 
reader. ; 

“* Some visitor of Kingstown, happily regard- 
less of the pleasures of sensation, may throw 
himself upon one of those rocks that give business 
to the eye of the geologist and the botanist, and 
even more philosophically engaged, may indulge 
in ali the reflections that must crowd upon him, 
and the vehicles of literary communication that 
Float upon them, the winged links of knowledge 





and affection which connect this ‘ ultima Thule’ | improvement covering the face of this once bar. 
with the remotest regions of the earth.” jren district harvest thickly waving in the 
That is to say, translating the flowery Irish valley, and evergreen plantations stealing up 
into plain English, a visitor of Kingstown, all the surrounding hills.” 
who may sit down upon a granite rock there, Lest it may be supposed that we have picked 
and does not choose to ‘‘ bother his brains,” out these high-sounding passages unfairly, as 
like Professor Scouler, by looking after its! specimens of Mr. D’Alton’s style, we will pro. 
*‘ concretionary veins,” nor in searching after ceed with a few further illustrations of this 
“Erythrea centaurium,” or “Peplus portula,” novel mode of manufacturing county history, 
or “Rumex pulcher,” and so on, may, if more ‘‘ In this demesne” (Turvey), says our his. 
philosophically inclined, indulge in various torian, “‘ the writer of these pages witnessed 
defined and undefined speculations which must the felling of a noble ancient tree, and surely 
crowd upon him and the post-office packets! there is truth in those philosophers who found 
This is the best translation we can make of ‘ tongues in trees.’ As this beauty of the wood, 
the foregoing sentence, which, as we cannot! with all her leafy honours round her, tottered 
exactly understand, it would be unfair in us and groaned upon her amputated roots, it 
to criticise. We have done with translation, seemed as if the Hamadryad was deeply com. 
therefore, beyond an explanatory note or two, plaining from her sylvan temple. With the 
and will allow Mr. D’Alton to speak in his enthusiasm of the ambassador, whom Livypor. 
own untranslatable style: — trays so affected as by the presiding intelli. 
‘*A shadow (he continues) may pass over gence of an oak of centuries, it was almost the 
his (the aforesaid visitor’s) heart, when he first impulse to arrest the arm of the wood. 
sees the black hulk of the compulsory exiles cutter, and certainly the confirmation of his 
(i. e. the convict hulk) lying as dead, and as' deforming work could not be witnessed. Ing 
solitary, and unmanned, as if it were the remoter glade, and under the fantastic but 
lazaretto of an infected crew ; but there is a' richly furnished branches of a beech, as um. 
deeper sympathy frequently to be imparted brageous as Tityrus himself could have enjoyed, 
here. Too often exiles of another order, yet it was more congenial to muse upon the achieve. 
scarcely less constrained, may be seen gather-' ments of the noble name, on which Turvey has 
ing to the shore: daunted by the immoral in-| the honour of conferring one title— the family 
quisition of moonlight legislators, they aban- | of Barnwell ;” whose history we take the liberty 
doned the green hills of their childhood, where of passing over, in order to arrive at Baldun- 
they can no longer live innocent, industrious, gan ; where we are informed, that “ the cir. 
and happy. The repository of evils and cala-| cumstances under which the first view of Bal- 
mities seems to have left them at the bottom, |dungan broke upon the author’s notice cannot 
only the hope of a better fortune in a foreign | be forgotten. It was at the earliest dawn of the 
land, but their hearts are in the homes of their, morning, and from the ascent of that hill, 
aged parents. The signal-bell of the breaker which has been noted under the martial appel- 
of the waves shoots like a pang upon their me- lation of the Man-of-War. Looking eastward, 
mories ; — their sighs are responded to by the the valleys to the sea wore a singularly inter- 
wild vociferations of their deserted relatives, —' esting appearance; filled so entirely with the 
the double track of their steamy impulse mingles | morning mists that all seemed one sheet of 
into one foamy, waving, doubtful line. Even-| water, from whose bosom, calmly majestic, rose 
ing succeeds, and the vessel and its crew are|the summits of island hills, basking in the first 
lost to the wild gazes of the bystanders. A | beams of day. By degrees, a gentle gale shifted 
world of waters is between them! It is sad to) the vapours that curtained the lowland; the 
think how many of these fugitives might, by scenery broke from this hoary chaos, and first 
better treatment and more self-command, have the massy walls and towers of Baldungan 
become cultivators and capitalists in their own | kindled in the early light upon a neighbouring 
country, a genuine and estimable yeomanry. |eminence. In flitting succession every hill threw 
If they had the fortitude to forsake here the off its whitening shroud even to the base; 
vices, which must equally retard their welfare chasms opening in the valleys expanded to the 
elsewhere; if they had changed their habits to | enthusiastic gaze, until at length, all undrawn, 
honesty, industry, temperance, and obedience |every rock, every promontory of the coast was 
to the laws; if they had put on the new man, distinctly defined, beyond which the billows of 
amidst their former evil associates ; if the pro-|the Irish sea danced in a boundless expanse of 
prietors of the soil encouraged them by their wavy light.” 
presence, their sympathies, and their services; | At Whitechurch we are told, that “a fine 
relieved them from the interposition of op-|road cut on the ascent of a hill, leads hence to 
pressive agents, and the exaction of excessive | the next locality, commanding inconceivably 
rents, and encouraged them by beneficial tenures extensive views over almost the whole county 
and adequate wages: if all and each would co-|of Dublin, the city and the sea extending along 
operate in measures of universal benevolence the horizon, and the foreground, in summer, 
and improvement; abjure the excitement of carpeted in nature’s richest varieties—the blue 
party politics, and those excessive triumphs of violets, the speckled daisies, the yellow a 
faction, that are alike destructive to the liberty lion, and crowfoot, and all kindling under su 
of a people, and the happiness of a nation; how |asunshine. In truth (continues Mr. D Alton), 
different would be the fortunes of those emi-/the day of observation for this work was that 
grants and their country !” of the eclipse of the sun (15th May, 1836) ; 
Ir ! But, to return to Mr. D'Alton, and his | and the luminary, during the preceding —_ 
History of the County of Dublin. At Shan-| almost seemed to invest himself with the = 
ganah, he informs us, the antiquary will find glory that could vindicate his heat and splet- 
* the dichotomised ruin of a castle, once the dour.” , 
residence of the Walshes; and, in an adjoining! We have room only for one more extrac ’ 
field, a cromlech, resting upon three gray illustrative of Mr. D’Alton’s grand-Nassa« 
stones. It is pleasant, in the stilly evening,” | balloon style: = 
continues our historian, ‘‘ to hear the harplike| ‘‘ It is impossible (he remarks) to leave = 
tones of the beetle impelling itself from the | valley of Brennanstown without a strong we 
covert of these relics of old times ; but it is still/niscence of the deep and awful shades witht 
more grateful to see cultivation and ornamental | which, some fifteen centuries nearer to W¢ 
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pirth-day of the world, the magi celebrated 
their imposing rites; when every tree had its 
wood nymph revealed to the eye of the votary, 
as she waved her green locks in the breeze ; 
when every caverned rock was the haunt of 
some echoing spirit of the hill, and the rivulet, 
as it dimpled over its pebbled channel, or heaved 
the rushes and water-lilies that impeded its 
course, was deemed the organ of Naiad music ; 
when every sound of creation in the air, the 
water, or on earth, was deemed the harmony of 
praise to the listening ear of heaven.” 

Notwithstanding the several extracts we have 
given from Mr. D’Alton’s bulky volume, our 
readers will have gained little information from 
them relative to the various objects of local 
interest which exist in the county of Dublin: 
we will, therefore, select a few passages of a less 
florid nature. 

The mansion house of Kilmactalway, Mr. 
Bagot’s seat, is thus described : 

“At one side of it is a deep, dark grove of 
splendid Portugal laurels, and other evergreens, 
in the midst of which, a slip of the willow that 
overhangs Napoleon’s grave has grown into a 
graceful tree; while at the other side of the 
house are parterres of flowers, amidst which 
two plots attract especial notice, being edged 
with box, formally planted, and exhibiting in 
everlasting verdure, the words 


REFORM and MULGRAVE, 


This fine park is, however, on every side en- 
compassed by these ragged portions of church- 
land which, under their present management, 
are not only unseemly wastes in themselves, 
but operate vital injury and disparagement to 
all the improvements that can be induced in 
their vicinity.” 

From the account of Glasnevin, with its 
literary recollections of Swift, Dr. Delany, 
Southern, Addison, Sheridan, Parnell, and 
Tickell, we would gladly make a “lengthy” 


extract, as the most interesting passe in Mr. | 


D’Alton’s history. Our space, how:ver, for- 
bids, and we do not think that it wou! be fair 
to our author were we to attempt an abridge- 
ment. We shall, therefore, merely mention, 
that the Botanic Gardens of the Royal Dublin 
Society are situated on the ground which “was 
once the demesne of ‘Tickell the poet, the 
literary executor of Addison, and who came to 
Ireland as his assistant, when he was secretary 
to the Earl of Sutherland, in 1714. In 1725, 
Tickell' was himself appointed secretary, an 
office which he filled until his death, in 1740.” 
The ground was purchased from Tickell’s “ re- 
presentatives for the scientific objects to which 
it is devoted.” 
. “The professor’s house,” adds Mr. D’Alton, 
which contains the botanical lecture-room, 
and which was the residence of Tickell, happily, 
Temains unchanged, The annual expense of 
supporting these gardens has been stated as 
varying from 1500/. to 2000/. per annum, in- 
cluding salaries to the professor, superintend- 
ent, two assistants, twelve gardeners, six 
apprentices, rent, and casual expenditure for al- 
terations, repairs, the purchase of plants, tools, 
&c. &c. There is not a scene in the vicinity 
of Dublin more instructively pleasing than 
this. Even he who is unlearned in the science 
of botany, must admire the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the grounds—the charming undula- 
tions——the fairy glens—the mounts — the 
rock works appropriately furnished — the ponds 
and their lovely aquatic occupants — the 
fountain — the river walk, terminating in that 
traditionally marked as Addison’s favourite, 
and where Tickell is said to have composed 





his ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy’ —the clumps 
of venerable elms —the solemn rookery — the 
vistas of the city and the bay —and, above all, 
the monitory watch-towers of that adjacent 


city of the dead, Prospect Cemetery. And} 


well, indeed, may the visitor, who treads the 
mazes of its monuments, deem it a city of 
the dead. Already, though only open about 
four years, it is said to contain upwards of 
16,000 bodies. It comprises nine British acres, 
handsomely planted,and laid out with gravel 
walks.” 

Mr. D’Alton, we hope, will not be displeased 
at our skipping the page of his finest writing 
which follows, and making a jump to Donny- 
brook, celebrated for its fair; but this, ** in 
consequence of several riotous and disgraceful 
results, it has been found necessary to suppress.”’ 
We are here told of a curious monumental 
pillar in the old churchyard, “inscribed to the 
memory of Jane , born 1790, died 1818, 
but no otherwise designating the lady.” 

In the burial-ground of Churchtown, Mr. 
D’Alton thus notices ‘a fine headstone and 
enclosure for the remains of William Haliday, 
the most promising Irish scholar of modern 
times, and who added to the knowledge of his 
native tongue a great proficiency in other 
languages. He died in 1812, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. ‘The grass within this 
consecrated spot was thickly spangled with 
daisies, the wild bee was humming over it, 
and, in all the tyranny of a sultry sunshine, 
it was a melancholy musing to stand under the 
shelter of that tall monument, and to think 
that beneath it lay one whose early acquire- 
ments justified hopes for the illustration of 
Irish literature that, unfortunately, he lived 
not to realise. Beside him now lie the re- 
mains of his brother, Doctor Daniel Haliday, 
recently deceased, who was, at the period of 
his dissolution, engaged in tracing up the me- 
moirs of the Irish brigades in the French and 
Spanish services. He died in Paris, and was 
interred in Pére la Chaise, whence the body has 
been removed hither by his surviving brother, 
Mr. Charles Haliday.” 

Continuing our selection of passages from 
Mr. D’Alton’s notices of various cemeteries 
in the county of Dublin, we find in the church- 
yard of Coolock, ‘* an enclosure funereally 
adorned with yews, and designated the grave 
of General Cuppage, though the general still 
‘lives —a prosperous gentleman.’ *” 

Speaking of the church of Drumcondra, it is 
stated that “* the surrounding cemetery is 
crowded with the forgotten multitude of ages 
mouldering into one mass. The ambition for 

re-eminence, even in the grave, labours to 
exalt the mausoleum of the world’s minions 
above the sod of the peasant ; but, a few years 
over, and the very monuments crumble into 
the clay they were erected to commemorate 
and distinguish. There are, however, some 
sacred relics in this home of the dead, of which 
an Irish historian cannot be unmindful. Here, 
in 1791, were deposited the remains of Francis 
Grose, the antiquarian. He was the son of 
Mr. Francis Grose, of Richmond, the jeweller 
who fitted up the crown of George the Second, 
and died in 1769. The antiquarian was born 
in 1731, and early in life entered the Surrey 
Militia, of which he became adjutant and pay- 
master. His extravagance, or rather impro- 
vidence, obliged him to resort to other pursuits; 
and, commencing the ‘ Antiquities of England 
and Wales,’ and afterwards those of Scotland, 
he ultimately designed, in 1791, the illustra- 
tion of Ireland, but died in the onset, in Dub. 
lin, of an apoplectic fit. It was to him, while 





LS RS OR 
engaged in his labours in Scotland, that Burns 
alluded in the well-known lines, 

‘A chiel’s amang you taking notes, 

And faith he'll prent it.’ 
Near Grose was buried, in 1827, Thomas Fur. 
long (see Literary Gazette, No. 552, Vol. XI. 
p- 540), a young man whose talents, in any 
other country, would have gained a high re- 
putation. He was one of the principal trans. 
lators engaged in that national compilation of 
Mr. Hardiman, ‘ The Irish Minstrelsy.” Here 
was likewise interred the celebrated actor, 
Thomas Ryder, who died at Sandymount, in 
1791.” 

At Santry, we are told that, “‘ in the grave- 
yard, just at the entrance, is a large horizontal 
stone, carved with ancient sculpture and 
armorials, intended to mislead inquiry as to 
the fate of Lord Santry, who, in reality, as 
mentioned hereafter, died in Italy.” 

“In 1738, the nobleman,” continues Mr, 
D’Alton, ‘* before alluded to, who inherited 
the title of Santry, with this locality, forfeited 
his rank by the murder of one of his own 
servants. He was, at the close of this year, 
indicted and convicted for the offence ; but his 
life was saved by a stratagem of his uncle, Sir 
Compton Domville, who, being proprietor of 
Templeogue, from which Dublin was at that 
time exclusively supplied with water, when all 
interest and intercession failed, avowed his 
determination to withhold that necessary ele- 
ment, if the last sentence of the law were 
enforced against his nephew. The threat was 
effective, and the prisoner’s escape connived 
at. He subsequently died in Italy, where- 
upon Sir Compton succeeded to his estates.” 

At Lusk, the following epitaph occurs upon 
the tomb of Sir Robert Echlin, of Rush, who 
died in 1757 :— : 

*« Here lies an honest man without pretence, 
Blessed with plain reason, and with common sense; 
Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 

Thanked heaven that he had lived, and that—he died.” 

At Whitestown, “ in the centre of a burial- 
ground, thickly set with obscure tombstones 
and bristly with nettles,” Mr. D’Alton says, 
** a tasteless arch rises amidst those erected in 
honour of some individual whom, even in tra- 
dition, it has ceased to commemorate. Near 
it, on the day of visit, was a freshly sodded 
grave, rustically adorned with the emblems of 
Innocence and Chastity — garlands of white 
paper fantastically cut out and wreathed over 
laths and osiers — a simple tribute of surviving 
affection.” 

And here we must close Mr. D’Alton’s His- 
tory of Dublin, which we do with sincere re- 
gret that it is not in our power to speak of it 
in terms of the highest praise. ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of the Archbishops of Dublin,’? by the same 
author, an octavo volume of 500 pages — only 
half the size of the History of Dublin, but 
printed to accompany it — shall receive, at our 
hands, due attention. 








Landscape Lyrics. 
Esq. 4to. pp. 60. 
Elder, and Co. 

Tuts volume is printed and embellished with 

great taste; and the spirit of its poetry is in 

accordance with its external appearance. Grace 
and feeling are the attributes of Mr. Ander« 
son’s muse; and his fine perception of the 
beauties of nature, inspires him with a pro- 
fusion of fresh and lively images to adorn his 
landscape scenes. There are fifteen pieces in 
the same measure, and blending sweetly to- 
gether thoughts of the most pleasing, and 


By William Anderson, 
London, 1838. Smith, 
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often original character. 
mer : — 


«* The vapour from the brow 
Of the old mountain crests, es ge to part, 
Like care from off the forehea: » and the heart— 
And all is cloudless now ! 
7 * . s o * . 


The ripple of the wave, 
Beachward returning to the distant shore, 
Like a lone pilgrim to the cottage door, 

at once a welcome gave. 

The new-waked laureat bee, 
On the flower-blossom breathing, in its mirth, 
Its conchlike matin song, to greet the earth 

With ever-grateful giee !” 


From his abundance we are not sure that our| 


Thus, of “ Sum-|there be any thing about Shakspere that would| Stevens, or of Dr. Farmer, or of Dr. Johnson; 


fail to interest us ? that is, I believe that while they pretended to 

Assuredly not such inquiries as we have|pass an unerring judgment on his Italian, 
here, and arguments to prove that Shakspere | they themselves must have been astonishingly 
was a lawyer’s clerk (prick up your ears, oh, ye| ignorant of the language. Let me make good 
attorneys’ scouts and scavengers!); that he|my accusation against all three. It is neces. 
had travelled in Italy; and that he was an/sary to destroy their authority in this instance, 
infinitely better linguist than has hitherto been| Stevens gives this note in the Taming of the 
conceded, knowing Latin well, Greek passably,| Shrew, ‘ Me pardonato. We should read, 
Italian familiarly, and Spanish a little. Upon| Mi pardonate.’ Indeed we should read no 
minor points, that he did not unlawfully covet|such thing as two silly errors in two common 
venison, hold horses, make too free or merry| words. Shakespeare may have written Mi 
with wine; but was steady, prudent, gentle-| perdoni, or Perdonatemi ; but why disturb the 
manly, and in nearly all things what a lover of| text further than by changing the syllable par 





poet is always perfectly correct: for instance, | Shakspere should wish Shakspere to have been. 
we doubt the comparison of the wave.to a! ‘The proof of his having visited Italy is 
pilgrim in the above verse. But we will not/ drawn from his later plays; and Mr. Brown, 
criticise ; we will give a fair specimen of the | we must observe, both on this and other con- 
whole in the first lyric to Autumn, in which @ troverted matters, disputes their received chro- 
remarkable natural incident relating to the yology, so as to make them better suit his 
Missel-Thrush (which sings loudest during the | theories. 


into per? It then expresses, instead of pardon 
me —me being pardoned, and is suitable both 
to the sense and the metre, 

« Me perdonato,—gentle master mine.’ 
| Dr. Farmer says,—‘ When Pistol ‘ cheers up 
himself with ends of verse,’ he is only a copy 





thunder storms) is prettily introduced. 


«¢ The orchard’s plenteous store, 
The apple-boughs o’erburdened with their load, 
That passers-by may gather from the road, 
Hang now the near walls o'er: 
And filberts, bursting fair, 
Seduce the loiterer to reach the hand, 
And pluck the offered treasures of the land, 
With wood-nuts that are there. 
The still hill-sides are clad 
With bloom ; the distant moorland now is bright 
With blossom, and with beauty; the rich sight 
The heart of man makes glad. 
The hamlet is at peace ; 
And, in the ripened fields, the reapers ply 
Their useful labour; while a golden sky 
Smiles on the soil’s increase. 
To the romantic spring, 
That gushes lone beneath the neighbouring hill, 
The cottage maiden go, their jars to fill, 
While carols rude they sing! 
Sweet is the cuckoo’s sonz 
In early spring, and, musical and blessed, 
The nightingale—young summer's lutenist— 


“op . ..{of Hanniball Gonsaga, who ranted, on yielding 
et. y Rog porting: Fp 9 jay age |himself a prisoner to an English captain in the 
!logers, on no a rity what cae To me it | Low Countries, as you may read in an old 
| OBers, -amgpscren A ° -_ {collection of tales, called Wits, Fits, and 
‘appears, from its general character, an earlier | Pentien : : “ ? 
work by some years. Here the third and} ” 
{fourth acts are chiefly at Florence. The ex- 
jpression ‘ beside the port,’ of course, means|,.. . . : , 

|‘ beside the gate,’ otherwise it is a sad error ; | — Pistol —- pre dear he er ten. 
| Sak a, 20 8 pilgrim, going sotheraigeoase: od niball Gonsaga ; but how comes it that Dr. 
Lee * quant Se. susgpes, Te Stenage enough $| Farmer did not look into the first few pages of 
reed ss hag a tag, tampons: “a are! a grammar, to teach him that the lines must 
very unlike his after Italian names. Romeo} hen these ? 

land Juliet, an early play, contains nothing |"*¥e een these : 

key: of Italian manners than can be found in} Se fortuna mi tormenta, 

the English poem, from which it is taken, of tin qq eal content, 

| Romeus and Juliet. Here we have another| And how could he corrupt orthography (a 
| Escalus; an odd corruption, I conjecture, of|crying sin with him) in the name of Annibale 
| Della Scala, the real prince, according to Ban-| Gonzaga? Upon this very passage Dr. Jobn- 
| dello and Da Porto. As for the Two Gentlemen|son has a note, and, following the steps of 


* Si fortuna me tormenta, 
Il speranza me contenta,’ 


Pours its gay notes along; 
And, in the thunder's roar, 
In autumn, when the sudden lightnings flash, 
Sweet sings the missel-thrush amid the crash, 
The bursting tempest o'er! 
As solitary tree, 
That, pilgrimlike, scathless, amid the shock 
Of rudest storms, that burst the sterner rock, 
Stands in his grandeur free. 
But sweeter than them all, 
And softer than the voice of love returned, 
Ts the untutored lay, of lips sunburned, 
From village maids that fall ! 
To schoolboys’ feelings dear 
Is rich-toned autumn, Oh! with what a zest 
They plunge in stream retired, — despoil a nest, — 
Or ramble far and near. 
How oft, when changeful time 
Has sprinkled o'er our locks its silver threads, 
Remembrance brings to mind —and gladness sheds— 
The pastimes of our prime ! 
The lowing of the kine, 
In distant meadow-glades, comes on the ear, 
With taste of nature fresh, like far-off cheer 
Of rustics, as they join 


The merry dance at eve; 

Each rural sound has in it joy and health : 

Man now should garner thought, as well as wealth, 
And gladly truth receive. 


of Verona, it tends to shew more strongly than 
jthe two last mentioned, that Shakespeare, 
| before 1597, knew not Italy as it appears he 
\did afterwards; and that the intuitive know- 
\ledge of genius by no means belonged to him. 
‘His knowledge of the language has been de- 
nied. A question on this subject properly ap- 
pertains to a consideration of the extent of his 
jlearning, of which I am about to treat ; but it 
| will be of more service in this place. Dr. Far- 
jmer thus speaks of the Italian words intro. 
iduced into his plays: ‘ Their orthography 
might lead us to sispect them to be not of the 
writer's importation.’ Whose, then, with bad 
orthography ? I cannot understand this suspi- 
cion; but, perhaps, it implies that the words, 
being incorrectly printed, were not originally 
correct. The art of printing was formerly far 
from being so exact as at present; but even 
now, I beg leave to say, I rarely meet with an 
Italian quotation in an English book that is 
correct ; yet I can perceive, plainly enough, 
from the context, the printer is alone to blame. 


|Sir Thomas Hanmer, puts his foot, with un- 
|common profundity, in the mud. He says,— 
|¢ Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, ‘ Si fortuna me 
| tormenta, i] sperare me contenta,’ which is un- 
doubtedly the true reading, but, perhaps, it was 
intended that Pistol should corrupt it.’ Per- 
haps it was; but ‘ undoubtedly’ the Doctor in 
his * true reading,’ containing five blunders in 
eight words, has carried corruption too far. 
There is not much Italian in Shakespeare's 
works, and possibly, as I have said, he did not 
know much more, though his century was 
very favourable to its study. When he wrote 
Hamlet, we may presume he knew nothing of 
the language, simply on account of his making 
Baptista the name of a woman; an error he 
could otherwise have scarcely committed, and 
which he corrected in a later play. The com- 
mentators having settled, to their own satisfac- 
tion, that he was quite ignorant of Italian, 
contended that his fables could not be derived 
from any of the Novellieri, unless they had 
proof of a translation of the same existing i 





The calm and picturesque ; 
The foliaged cedar, and the wreathed beech, 
More glowing thoughts and impulses can teach 
Than learning from his desk '” 





Shakespeare's Autobiographical Poems. Being 
his Sonnets clearly developed : with his Cha- 
racter, drawn chiefly from his Works. By 
C. Armitage Brown, Pp. 306. London, 
1838. Bohn. 

As the author undertakes to shew that “ his 

Sonnets” are not sonnets, but portions of a 

continuous poem divided into certain parts, 

he ought certainly not to have misled us with 
an erroneous name on his title-page. But, in 


spite of this stumble on the threshold, we have 
| been much interested in his work,; for can 


In the same way I see, that the following pas-|his time. Thus they have sought every where 
sage in the Taming of the Shrew bears evident |for hints in English whereby he might have 
marks of having been correct before it was| formed the fable of The Merchant of Venice, 
corrupted in the printing of the first folios, and | because that tale in the Pecorone was not then 
that it originally stood thus : jtranslated ; though, for very many reasons, 1 
* Petruchio—Con tutto il core ben’ trovato,—may I say. | is wellnigh impossible he could have taken it 
Hortensio.—Alla nostra casa ben’ venuto, molto ono-| from any thing but that tale. If, as they con- 
a fess, no published translation existed of it in 

These words shew an intimate acquaintance his time, then one must have been made ex- 
with the mode of salutation on the meeting of! pressly for him, or, what is more probable, he 
two Italian gentlemen ; and they are precisely read it in the original. To my mind, yous | 
such colloquial expressions as a man might well is further reason for believing that he “y" 
pick up in his travels through the country. Italian. The fable of the Tempest poh e 
My own opinion is, that Shakespeare, beyond |ascribed to his own invention, since no similar 
the power of reading it, which is easily ac-|tale is known. This I believe; yet, in my 








quired, had not much knowledge of yey es there is a shadowing forth of it - 
though I believe it infinitely surpassed that of|the Milanese history; and I am not aware 0 
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any part of that history having been translated 
in his time. It is true no historical event is 
engrafted on the romance; but Lodovico 
Sforza, ambitious to reign, resolved on the de- 
struction of his inert nephew, the lawful duke 
Giovanni Galeazzo. Compare this with the 
usurpation of Antonio over the reigning duke, 
Prospero, absorbed from public affairs in his 
books. But Lodovico, not daring in the city 
to‘ set a mark so bloody on the business,’— 
Prospero’s words,— gave his nephew a linger- 
ing poison, and then led him away to Pavia to 
die. Again, there is much in these annals of 
the political alliances between the courts of 
Milan and Naples. Add to this, at the period 
of the usurpation of the Milanese duke Lodo- 
vico Sforza, there was a Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, son of Alfonzo (Shakespeare calls him 
Alonso); and Ferdinand’s son, though not 
himself, as in the T'’empest, married a princess 
of Milan. This is what I mean by the sha- 
dowing forth of a romance from history. As- 
sured that he visited Italy, I give him, in my 
imagination, with some reason son which to rest, 
a direct line of travel from Venice, through 
Padua, Bologna, and Florence, to Pisa. I do 
not say he forbore to go a little out of his way 
to visit Verona, the scene of his own Romeo 
and Juliet, nor that he did noteven see Rome; 
but I have no grounds for such a supposition. 
Should my arguments be unavailing with my 
readers, I have at any rate, made known his 
wonderful graphic skill in representing to the 
life Italian characters, and Italftan manners 
and customs,—solely from books and hearsay.” 

With regard to the lawyer’s clerkship, the 
opinion is founded on a ‘* passage from * An 
Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of the two 
Universities,’ by Thomas Nashe, prefixed to 
Robert Greene’s ‘ Arcadia,’ the first edition of 
which is dated 1589 :—~‘ I will turn back to my 
first text of studies of delight, and talk a little 
in friendship with a few of our trivial trans- 
lators. It is a common practice now-a-days, 
among a sort of shifting companions, that runne 
through every art, and thrive by none, to leave 
the trade of noverint, whereto they were born, 
and busie themselves with the endeavours of 
art, that could scarcely Latinize their neck- 
verse, if they should have need; yet English 
* Seneca,’ read by candle-light, yeelds many 
good sentences, as blood is a beggar, ang so 
forth : and if you intreat him fair, in a frost 
morning, he will affoord you whole hamlets ; 
should say, handfuls of tragical speeches. Bat, 
O grief!” Tempus edaxr rerum,—what is that 
will last always ? The sea, exhaled by drops, 
will, in continuance, be drie; and ‘ Seneca,’ 
ne bloud line by line, and page by page, at 
ength must needs die to our stage.” Our 
author quotes a number of passages, in which 
law terms are used, to support his application 
of this allusion to Shakspere; and they do 
credit to his industry, if they do not make out 
his case. (See pages 11 to 17.) 

In other matters, Mr. Brown is very ready 
to fall into supposition ; and it is curious to see 
one who applies rules so rigidly to others, so 
very apt himself to explain circumstances on 
grounds which have no support whatever but 
the possibility that they might have happened. 

The poems (of sonnets?) are held to have 
been addressed to William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke ; and the author says of them :— 

In the first place, these ‘ Sonnets’ are not, 
Properly speaking, sonnets. A sonnet is one 
entire poem contained in fourteen heroic lines, 
of which there are but three in the collection ; 
the two last, and one near the last, which will 
beexplained. The two last intruders, utterly 
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foreign to every thing preceding them, con- 
tain nothing else but repetitions of the same 
thoutght,—the stealing of Cupid’s brand by a 
nymph of Diana. The remainder of the son- 
nets, so miscalled, are poems in the sonnet- 
stanza. ‘These poems are six in number; the 
first five are addressed to his friend, and the 
sixth to his mistress. This key, simple as it 
may appear, unlocks every difficalty, and we 
have nothing but pure uninterrnpted biography. 
Owing to their having been always called son- 
nets, a reader, accustomed to consider a sonnet 
as a poem completé within itself, is perplexed 
at finding them connected with each other. If 
this difficulty is so far overcome as to induce 
him to read right onward, he is again baffled at 
the sudden contrariety of subject and feeling, 
owing to the want of division in the work. He 
then, it may be, returns to his first idea of a 
legitimate sonnet, and endeavours to under- 
stand them oe newren B till, finding that mode 
of reading impracticable, he hurries on in con- 
fusion, lamenting that a total disregard to 
chronological order should have rendered them 
incomprehensible. In no other way can [ ac- 
count for the wild notions that have been pub- 
lished respecting them. It seems never to have 
crossed the mind of any one, editor or critic, 
that they are divisible poems in the sonnet- 
stanza; though so great a pdet as Spenset had, 
only a few years previously, written his ‘ Vi- 
sions of Petrarch,” * Visions of Bellay,’ * Visions 
of the World’s Vanity,’ and ‘ The Ruines of 
Rome,’ all pretisely in the same sonnet- 
stanza.”” 

He thus divide? them— 

“First Poem. Stanzas 1 to 26. To his 
friend, persuading him to marry. — Sécond 
Poem.. Stanzas 27 ta 55. To his friend, who 
had robbed the poet of his mistress, forgiving 
him.— Third Poem. Stanzas 56 to 77. To his 
friend, complaining of his coldness, and warn- 
ing him of life’s decay.—-Fourth Poem. Stan- 
zas 78 to 101. To his friend, complaining that 
he prefers another poet’s praises, aud reproving 
him for faults that may injure his character.— 
Fifth Poem. Stanzas 102 to 126. To his 
friend, excusing himself for having been some 
time silent, and disclaiming the pA of in- 
constancy.— Sixth Poem. Stanzas 127 to 152. 
To his mistress, on her infidelity.—Such should 
have been (had the printers in 1609 received 
efficient directions, and had they done their 
duty) the order and manner of these poems. 
The attentlve reader will be convinced that 
‘these divisions are neither arbitrary nor fanci- 
ful, but inevitable. An unsought-for recom- 
mendation is, that they are thus formed into 
poems tolerably equal in length, varying from 
twenty-two to twenty-six stanzas each.” 

Mr, Brown goes through ther all minutely ; 
but we must refer to his summary and argu- 
ments, which extend too far for our columys ; 
and conclude with one quotation on the oft- 
mentioned disrggard to his wife, as contended 
to he shewn by his only leaving her his second 
best bed by his will. 

“ His wife was in no way alluded to when 
the will was first drawn out. All his lands and 
personal effects, with few exceptions, appear to 
have been bequeathed betweeu his two married 
daughters. Afterwards, interlingations were 
made, aving trifling sums to his friends, or, 
as he calls them, his ‘ fellows,’ Heminge, Bur- 
hage, and Condell, ‘ to buy them rings ;’ and 
this item was also interlineated, —‘ I give unto 
my wife my second best bed with the furniture.’ 
Well! there was already 4 sufficient provi- 
sion made fog the wife, which may properly be 





presumed, and for which tglerable evidence can 


eee een eee 
be adduced, quite strong enough for the occa. 
sion. Every bequest and every condition in the 
will, we may imagine, were made with the 
wife’s knowledge and consent. She, being pro- 
vided for, could not but be pleased at the 
division of the bulk of his property between 
her daughters. Had the property been left out 
of the family, we might have imagined other- 
wise. But, after reading over the will, pre- 
paratory to signing, the testator thought, or it 
was suggested to him, that some mention of his 
wife ought to be made, with some memorial for 
her. When appealed to for her choice of a 
memorial, she fixed on a particular bed, which 
happened to be known in the house, and, con- 
sequently, must be so designated as the ‘* second 
best bed:’ upon which the bequest, her own 
choice, was interlined. Such is my interpreta- 
tion; which, of course, rests much on the pro- 
bable evidence I can produce of a sufficient 
provision having been made for her. In the 
first place, it was likely she possessed pro« 
perty in her own right, as the daughter of a 
substantial yeoman; but on that it is not 
necessary wholly to insist. In his will every 
thing he possessed seems specified, with the 
exceptions of the copyright of his works, or his 
share of it, and his shares in the theatre. For 
whose benefit were they? We cannot believe 
that he had disposed of his interest in the 
theatre when he retired to Stratford, because 
we have proofs to the contrary in his having 
written plays there, and sent them to be per- 
formed at his own theatre ; and, to the last, he 
calls his partners his ‘ fellows,’ not his former 
fellows, which he must legally have done, had 
they ceased to be partners. Further, the con- 
junction of memorials, in interlineations, to his 
three principal partners and to his wife, looks 
like a shareholding connexion in his mind be- 
tween them, which was to commence immedi- 
ately after his death. Is it not then probable 
that, by a special agreement, he, and afterwards 
his wife, provided she outlived him, had certain 
tshares in the theatre? The copyright also 
might have been prohibited, by agreement, from 
publication, as long as either he might choose 
to withhold his works from the press, or his 
wife might live, in order to make the perform. 
ance of his dramas more profitable ; or until he 
chose, as an individual shareholder, if not as 
the author, to give his consent. Whether we 
suppose that the copyright was the property of 
all the shareholders, so that the publication 
required the consent of each individual, or that 
it was his own sole property during life, and 
afterwards his widow’s for her life, we still find 
that her consent as shareholder, or by previous 
agreement, was necessary for its publication. 
For her own interest, as a life-receiver of the 
yearly profits, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
she would not consent to the printing of the 
manuscripts, knowing they remained secure. 
But what grounds have we for believing all this, 
besides those already stated? A fact, I answer, 
to which, for such a purpose, no allusion has 
been made,—the publication of all the plays 
immediately on the death of the widow in 1623! 
She was buried on Gth August, and the folio 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 8th 
November following. Heminge and Condell 
were then no longer restrained, and they edited 
the works for their own profits. We read no- 
thing in their Dedication or Preface ; we have 
heard nothing of any part of the profits being 
for the daughters. Probable evidence cannot 
amount to conviction. But those inclined to 
doubt it should consider there is not a shadow 
of proof, nor of reasonable conjecture, for the 
suspicion of an inimical feeling towards his 
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wife in the last act of his life ;—a suspicion 
that would overthrow at once his character for 
universal kindliness.”’ 


~ 





Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee 
on Aboriginal Tribes (British Settlements). 
With Comments by the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. Pp. 148. London, 1838. 
Hatchard and Son. 


British Colonisation and Coloured Tribes. By 


S. Bannister, late Attorney-General of New 
South Wales. 
Ball 


Pp. 323. London, 1838. 
Colonisation and Christianity: a Popular His- 
tory of the Treatment of the Natives by the 
Europeans in all their Colonies. By W. 
Howitt. Pp. 508. London, 1838. Longman 
and Co. 
THESE publications partake of the same prin- 
ciple, and have the same laudable end in view. 
It is a consoling and gratifying spectacle to see 
the active sympathies of British men and so- 
cieties aroused on behalf of the uncivilised 
natives of other climes ; and our warm approval 
of this Christian benevolence prevails largely in 
excusing any excess of zeal or overheated en- 
thusiasm displayed in so good a cause. The 
fervour of philanthropy is exceedingly apt to 
excite the feelings beyond the boundaries of 
quiet reasoning or the cool examination of facts ; 
but still, the motives are suv laudable that we 
cannot well quarrel even with the extravagant 
colouring of a William Howitt on such a ques- 
tion as the protection of the weak, and the 
shelter of the oppressed. 
The parliamentary report calls for immediate 
legislative interference to save the aborigines of 


America, New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, his proverb—‘ Oveja de casta, pasto de gracia, 


the Pacific Islands, Africa, and especially the 
Cape of Good Hope, from the fatal consequences 


resulting from the intercourse, such as it is and| his flock, requires for his daily fare only an 


has been, with European settlers. Deeply have 
they been wronged in all ages; and, with few 


exceptions, it must be owned, that our boasted | ler whom he can rob and send to heaven, and is 
knowledge, civilisation, and religion, have car-| perfectly happy in being beloved by a poor 
ried-little else but curses and desolation into the | shepherdess and an aged father. 


wild realms of savage and uncultivated life. 


New vices, diseases, and crimes, have been added | dressed Majo of the Guadalquivir, with his 
to those which they originally possessed, till) dagger in his shepherd’s crook, and his hair 


the most frightful condition of man has ensued, 
and races have been exterminated from the face 
of the earth. 

In Mr. Bannister’s volume, he draws a sad 
picture of the gradual reduction of the dark- 
skinned races in our colonies, and anticipates 
their utter extinction. A historical retrospect 
gives us much interesting information relating 
to the earliest settlements and the policy pur- 
sued towards the natives. And the conclusion 
‘ from all previous examples and consideration is, 
that a new system of colonial government is 
imperatively wanted. 

The author represents the efforts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts “‘ to have been extremely unsuc- 
conitl, and its hostility to other missionary 
labours productive of much evil.” He states, 
however, that it has of late years been improved. 
Mr. Bannister also points out errors and en- 
croachments in other missionary societies. In 
the end, he protests against convict transporta- 
tion—speaks well of the New Zealand project 
which has just been repudiated by the House of 
Commons, and calls for a thorough reform in 
our colonial office and privy council. 

Mr. Howitt's volume is an_ interesting, 
though melancholy, compilation from a mul- 
titude of works relative to the discovery of 
heathen or pagan lands, and the treatment of 
the natives by Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, 
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In Spain, whether for love or for hatred, assas. 
sination is a crime which is resorted to as it 
were naturally. The Spaniards seem to regard 
every thing attainable by death. ° 
‘© With this uncontrollable despotism of cha. 
racter, there is allied, by a singular contrast, a 
disposition at once dull and comic, mild and 
ostentatious. In the civil wars, when an ad. 
vantage is gained, it might naturally be ex. 
pected that the party gaining it would follow it 
up. But no such thing. The victors halt on 
the scene of triumph, publish rodomontades, 
sing songs of victory, play the guitar, and bask 
in the sun. The defeated party quietly retires, 
and acts in the same manner when its turn of 
triumph comes. Thus there is nothing but a 


French, English, and Americans. He is vehe- 
ment in his statements of cruelties and mas- 
sacres, and, as we have alluded, often over- 
charges his canvass. There has been, however, 
unhappily, far too much to justify his censures 
on the inhuman arts of European invaders ; and 
though we cannot but question and deny many | 
of his representations, we must confess there is 
enough to strike every feeling heart with horror 
and detestation, and to call aloud for remedy 
and redress. 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS. 
(Conclusion, ] 

WE now take up the author’s sketches of the 

Spanish character, with reference to which we 

concluded our last notice. succession of battles without results. If a town 

“ The Spaniards are Christian Arabs: there | be not taken to-day, it will be taken to-morrow, 
is a degree of wildness and improvidence in| or the day after td-morrow, or ten years hence, 
their character. The mixed blood of the Can- | or never; it matters not. The hidalgos tell us 
tabrian, the Carthaginian, the Roman, the|that they were engaged for the space six 
Vandal, and the Moor, which flows in their|hundred years in expelling the Moors, 
veins, does not flow like other blood. They} They entertain too high an admiration of 
are at once active, indolent, and haughty. | their own perseverance. The patience trans- 
‘ Every indolent nation,’ says the author of the! mitted from generation to generation at length 
‘ Esprit des Lois,’ in speaking of the Spaniards, | becomes merely a family shield, which pro. 
‘is haughty; for those who do not work con-| tects nothing, and which serves merely 
sider themselves the sovereigns of those who are! as an ancient decoration to hereditary mis. 
laborious.’ The Spaniards, entertaining as/ fortunes. Decrepid Spain still fancies herself 
they do the highest opinion of themselves, do| invulnerable, like the old recluse of the con. 
not form the same notions of justice and in-| vent of St. Martin, near Carthagena. Gregory 
justice as we do. A transpyranean shepherd, | of Tours informs us, that the soldiers of Leu- 
tending his flock, enjoys the most absolute in- | vielde found the monastery of St. Martin aban. 
dividuality. In Spain, independence destroys | doned by all its inmates except the abbot, who, 
liberty. What are political rights to a man | though bowed by age and misfortune, was up- 
who attaches no value to them, and whose| right in virtue and sanctity. A soldier, who 
ideas of the blessings of life are all included in| had raised his sword, and was about to cut off 
the holy man’s head, instantly fell to the 
ground and expired. Spanish politicians par- 
take of the faults of Spanish warriors. In 
circumstances the most. critical, they direct 
attention to insignificant measures, deliver 
harangues, in which they talk of doing great 
things, but their speeches are never followed 
by acts. Is this because they are stupid, or 
spiritless? No. It is because they are Spane 
iards. They are not impressed with events 
as other people are: they see things in a differ. 
ent light. They leave time to bring about 
results, which they never attempt to hasten by 
any efforts of their own. A Spaniard trans- 
mits his life to his son without fear and with- 
out regret. The son, in his turn, pursues the 
same course as the father. Some centuries 
afterwards, the affairs which the dead have 
bequeathed will be terminated to the satisfac- 
tion of the living. In any other country 
these affairs would have been settled in a 
week,” 

There is much truth in all this; and it 
causes us to lament more intensely that the 
great powers of Europe cannot agree on some 
basis, some union of regalities, and parties, to 
interpose and put an end to the horrid contest, 
which takes this splendid country out of the 
pale of civilisation, and still threatens 





hijo de casa’*—to a man who, like the Be- 
douin, armed with his pistol, and followed by 


acorn, a fig, and olive? He thinks himself 
fortunate if he occasionally meet with a travel- 


° Padre viejo, 


y manga rota, no es deshonra.+ The sprucely 


contined in a net, never distinguishes the thing 
from the person, and reduces all difference of 
opinion to the alternative—kill or die. This 
character is so profoundly stamped in the 
Iberian mould, that the modernised portion of 
the Spanish population, whilst they have adopt- 
ed new ideas, retain, in spite of those ideas, 
their primitive national feelings. Could it 
ever have been believed that Spaniards would 
slaughter monks? Nevertheless, this crime 
was committed without mercy and without 
remorse by the liberales. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the authority of the priesthood 
was of old date in the Peninsula; this authority 
was not founded merely on the religious faith 
of the people, it had likewise a political source. 
Even as early as the year 852, the martyrs of 
Cordova sacrificed themselves for national 
liberty no less than for the triumph of the 
Christian religion. The monks fought under 
the banners of the Cid, and entered Grenada 
with Ferdinand. Yet, in spite of all this, 
monks have been massacred by the Spaniards. 
How is this to be accounted for? Because a 
hatred, which had not its birth in Spain, and 
which was alike ungrateful and ungrounded, 
was, by a certain party, directed against them. 


Nam tua res agitur paries cum proximis ardet. 


We will not meddle with the questions 
agitated at Verona, nor with the war in Spain 
which ensued ; and the only political extract 
we shall give relates to a later period and more 
curious matters. M. de C. tells us: — 

“ Alexander proceeded from France to Eng- 
land. He beheld, not without envy, the 
arsenals of Great Britain, the armouries in the 
tower of London, and the artillery at Wool 
wich. The Prince Regent, who had obtained 
a degree at the University of Oxford, received 
Alexander and the King of Prussia as gt@- 





ps a a of pure breed, free pasture, and to be one of 
a family.” 

+ “An aged father and a tattered sleeve are no dis- 
grace,” 
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duates, wearing the appropriate costume. One |effect a slight transmutation. He took the 
of the dignitaries of the University delivered a |crown of Naples from the head of the former, 
Latin speech ; some students declaimed pieces |and placed it on the head of the latter ; and in 
of poetry on the burning of Moscow, and the |return, Murat ceded the crown of Spain in 
fall of Napoleon: this was the representation |favour of Joseph. Bonaparte without ceremony 
ofa past era amidst the events of the present | placed the crowns on the heads of the two new 
age. At the commencement of the year 1815, | kings; and they marched off as unconcerned 
the czar proceeded to Vienna, to attend the/as two conscripts who had changed caps by 
congress. Alexander had then several sub-|order of their corporal.” 
jects of complaint against the sovereign who| A few miscellanies may now finish our re- 
had now become possessor of the crown of view. 
Saint Louis. Louis XVIII. had just then re-| Louis XVIII. in Council.—‘* His majesty 
fused, on the plea of religion, but really on/often took a nap at the council, and he did 
some offensive ground, his consent to the quite right; when he was not asleep, he would 
marriage of the Duke de Berry with the sister | tell stories. He possessed an admirable knack 
of Alexander; a union which would have at mimicry: this did not amuse M. de Villéle, 
changed the course of events, and the fate of who wanted to stick to business. M. de Cor- 
legitimacy. This want of friendly cordiality|biére would lay his snuff-box and his blue 
gave umbrage to the generous czar. Alexan- handkerchief on the table, and clap his elbows 
der was soon made acquainted with the pro-|upon it; the other ministers listened in silence. 
ject of a triple alliance between France, Aus- We, for our part, could not help being diverted 
tria, and England; an alliance evidently by his majesty’s tales; the king was evidently 
* directed against the presumed ambition of the|delighted. When he became aware of his 
cabinet of St. Petersburg. La Bernarditre, | success, before he began a story, he sought an 
an attaché to the French embassy at Vienna, |excuse in it, and would say with his clear, 
made a report on the grounds of complaint en-' shrill voice: ‘ I am going to make you laugh, 
tertained by France against the legitimate) M. de Chateaubriand ;’ and accordingly we 
family. Alexander, already wounded, and,|were on such occasions so natural a courtier, 
moreover, indignant at the precipitate flight that we laughed as heartily as if we had re- 
of Louis XVIII., without even an attempt at’ ceived orders to do so.” 
self-defence, was struck with the report of La} Samples of Applications to a Minister. — 
Bernardiére, and he suddenly suggested to the ‘‘ Men who were recommended to us, as per- 
allies, that it might be advisable to place the|sons animated by enthusiastic feelings and 
Duke of Orleans on the throne of France, in religious sentiments, honoured us with their 
the event of Napoleon being a second time!advice. These men might possibly have been 
defeated. This proposition threw the congress dangerous, if they had not been cowards. We 
into the utmost dismay; but it failed of pro-|received requests for interviews from certain 
bravos, worthy of the reign of terror, who 
offered us their services in the way of assassina- 
tion. On one occasion we were visited by a 
question. By a despatch from Vienna, Louis' stock-jobber. Without ceremony, and without 
XVIII. was made acquainted with this curious | any sort of oratorical preface, he informed us 
affair, which proves that at the second restora-|that he was connected with several respectable 
tion, as well as at the first, the allies had not | houses ; that if it were possible to communicate 
formed an irrevocable determination to re-|to him telegraphic despatches, my excellency 
establish legitimacy. Alexander, in spite of his|might be a considerable gainer, without the 
personal feelings, remained faithful to the! slightest disadvantage to the public funds. We 
general engagements to which he had pledged | stared at this man with amazement, and then 
himself. He received whilst at Vienna, at|desired him to walk out at the door, if he did 
two o'clock on the afternoon of the 5th of|not prefer being thrown out at the window. 
March, intelligence of the landing of Napoleon. | He did not hesitate in making his choice; and 
At five o'clock the same evening, an estafette | he stared at us in his turn, as if he had beheld 
proceeded to St. Petersburg, with orders that|an ozage. We rang the bell, and the gentle- 
the imperial guards should immediately march |man took his leave with his proffered million. 
to France. The foreign troops which were} No doubt he thought us strangely ignorant and 
returning homewards, suddenly halted; their|stupid. Who could have known of our good 
long lines wheeled to the right about, and| fortune? Had we taken advantage of it, 
tight hundred thousand enemies turned their | should we now have been the less respected ? 
faces in the direction of France. In that; The only difference is, that instead of being 
France, then only a vast nest of soldiers, the|in straitened circumstances, we should have 
genial wings of the fame of Marengo andj been in affluence, we should have had a splen- 
Austerlitz sufficed to hatch armies. The|did house, and should have been giving 
Duke of Wellington was instructed to await|dinners. We should still have been called 
the arrival of the Russians; but Bonaparte | monseigneur by courtesy, and we should have 
did not give him time to do so. Waterloo is| passed for a statesman. Fortune, though thus 
an event which must not be passed over un-|driven away, returned, but this time in the 
noticed,” : form of a young lady. Being under age, she 
_ The notice, however, is of individual posi-|could not travel without the consent of her 
ton, and feeling; and we content ourselves | relations, and she begged of us to furnish her 
with referring to page 212 et seq., Vol. I.; and| with a passport from the department of foreign 
adding two of the author's axiomatic expres- | affairs for Geneva, so that she might dispense 
ONS t me with an application to the minister of the police. 
She said she had something of a private nature 


ducing any effect, owing to the opposition of 
Lord Clancarty, who declared that he had no, 
authority to give an opinion on so serious a, 


“ Five or six men of genius excepted, all the 


great captains have been but sorry creatures. 
° renown is so brilliant as the renown of 
arms, and none so little deserves the glory 
which is shed around it. . = 
“Napoleon recalled the Grand Duke of 
Tg: between his brother Joseph, and his 
brother-in-law Joachim, he was pleased to 


to communicate to us which concerned our 
interests, if we would be pleased to hear her; 
though she confessed, with an air of modesty, 
that her conduct might seem extraordinary. 
We thanked her for the confidence with which 
she was willing to honour us; but, as we 
could not possibly have any interest in her pro- 





| 


| 


nomen LS TE 
posed communication, we could spare her the 
trouble of gratifying our curiosity. We added, 
that she would experience no difficulty in ob- 
taining her passport at the police department, 
and that her friends would never be so cruel as 
to prevent her from visiting the Alps. So 
saying, we politely ushered the lady to the 
door. Next came a man whose countenance 
and deportment betrayed embarrassment. He 
turned his hat round and round as he held it in 
his hands, and occasionally brushed it with his 
sleeve. But nothing could be more unem- 
barrassed than this man’s inventive faculties, 
which he had exercised in schemes for raising 
loans. He unfolded to us his plans somewhat 
at length: they were ingenious, though not 
remarkable for clearness. They betrayed here 
and there a little learned obscurity, from which 
no doubt the schemer could easily disengage 
himself.” 

There is a good deal French and much ified 
in these selections; and the last volume, to- 
wards the close, gets to be very desultory ; but 
we are sure this episode in the life of Chateau- 
briand will be read with avidity, not only in 
England, but throughout the Continent. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gacette, 
New York, June 25th, 1838. 

Ir is expected that Dr. Sherwood’s work upon 
Electro-Magnetism* will be published by the 
first of August at furthest. The disco. 
veries of the Doctor have already created 
much interest, and his work is looked for 
with great anxiety. As it will be reprinted 
in England soon after its appearance here, 
some idea of it and the author may be interest- 
ing to your readers. 

Dr. Henry H. Sherwood is a regularly bred 
physician ; and, I believe, a graduate of Har- 
vard University. Early in life he commenced 
practice at Watertown, New York, and soon 
became highly successful. He was at that 
time of scrofulous habit, and when about 
twenty-five years of age, this horrid disease 
broke out upon him in all its fury. He was 
convinced tbat the ordinary treatment would 
be of no service to him, and at once concluded 
to experiment upon his own case. Small 
tubercula had formed below the glands of the 
throat. By pressing upon these slightly with 
the finger, he experienced sensations similar to 
electric shocks, the spasm always passing off 
with the direction of the particular nerve 
nearest the tuberculum. ‘This fact convinced 
him that the human form was simply an elec- 
tric organisation, and he resolved to attempt 
an eradication of his disease by electro-magnetic 
remedies. He submitted to electric shocks 
without benefit. 

For twelve months the disease spread ra- 
pidly, and his neck and throat became ulcer« 
ated. Confident that he could eventually cure 
himself, he persevered in studying magnetism, 
until he declared the books good for nothing, 
and commenced a course of his own. He 
formed a plaster of iron (oxide), tar, and 
smoke ; and pills of muriate of gold. The one 
highly magnetised, and the other retained 
negative. He then requested a friend to press 
upon the ganglia of his spine, upon either side, 
commencing at the head, and following it down 
the whole length. From the pressure upon 
the lower parts of the spine he experienced no 


a 


* This letter from an intelligent corresp t, besides 
its other literary and scientific matters, shews us that 
magnetism is nearly as strange a business in the New as 








in the Old World.—£a, L. G. 
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inconvenience, but when his friend touched 
the ganglia of the neck, he felt a sharp pain 
shooting directly to the diseased part. Upon 
this he directed the plaster to be placed, and 
took one of his pijls morning and night. 
Every three days the plaster was changed, and 
found to be coated with light-coloured mucus. 
His appetite was good, and he indulged it. His 
health improved, and, in three months, the 
disease had completely disappeared. 

He afterwards tried his pills and plaster 
upon a number of chronic diseases, and seldom 
failed of performing radical cures. About six 
eng since, he moved to Cincinnati, where 

@ commenced manufacturing his remedies, 
and extending his studies upon his discovery. 
Owing to the prejudice against every thing new, 
and particularly against magnetism, he did not 
call the remedies by their present name until he 
came to this city, about fifteen months since. 
They are now termed “ electro-magnetic re- 
medies for electro-magnetic diseases ;’’ and 
without seeking practice, he has been overrun 
with business. 

Beside studying the cure of diseases, Dr. S. 
has been occupied for years with the whole 
science of electro-magnetism, and succeeded in 
making many extremely interesting and useful 
discoveries. The most important is the deter- 
mination of the longitude, which he is now 
able to do— by simply a new needle, and set of 
tables,—. without taking any observation. The 
quadrant is dispensed with entirely. People 
were once laughed at for carrying quadrants : 
we now laugh at those who do not carry them, 
and soon we in our turn will be laughed at for 
not knowing how to calculate the longitude 
without the quadrant. The doctor has invented 
@ needle which gives the dip. From the dip he 
calculates the variation, and thus obtains the 
true longitude. As the patent is not yet secured, 
I am not at liberty to divulge the precise pro- 
cess, but I can assure you that he has obtained 
the secret so long sought for in vain. 

One of his most interesting discoveries I can 
mention. It is this: having ascertained that 
he could give polarity to a ring, he had one 
made flat, and about eighteen inches diameter. 
To this he gave twelve poles, and then com- 
menced his experiments. He formed a diagram 
with twelve lines leading from the centre, thus : 
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He then placed his twelve-pole ring upon the 
diagram, and a small compass-needle at the 
centre. Upon moving the needle along the dif- 
ferent lines, from the centre outward, it would 
lie straight upon the line, the north point 
directed to the pole, until coming to a particular 
spot, where it would vibrate a moment, and then 
settle across the line. Upon the first, it thus 
settled close to the centre: upon the second, 
further out; upon the third, further still; until, 
upon the twelfth, it did not settle across until 
very near the pole. Having marked the spot 
of each settlement, he found there was appa- 
rently no regularity in the intermediate dis- 
tances, some two ee near each other, and 
other two far apart. The most singular part 
of this interesting discovery remains yet to be 
explained. ‘I could explain the whole theory 





of the solar system upon a new philosophy, if 
there were cay twelve planets,” said the doctor 
to some scientific gentlémen, who had called one 
day to see him. fe may be well to remark here, 
that having lived for nearly thirty years at 
the far west, he had not access to recent pub- 
lications, and, at the time he made the 
above remark, was not aware of the twelfth 
planet recently discovered by Sir John Herschell. 
A gentleman present told him of the twelfth 
penne, when he appeared highly delighted. 

e then produced a diagram of the solar 
system; and, upon comparing it with the 
marked settlings given by his needle and 
twelve-pole ring, the two were found to cor- 
respond precisely. ‘ Now,” said he, pointing 
to the twelfth settling, ‘“‘ that must be the 
position of the newly discovered planet.” He 
was right. 

Dr. Sherwood is now about fifty-three years 
of age. He has been in Washington for the 
last two weeks, lecturing before the members 
of congress. He expects to visit England in 
the fall or spring. His discoveries have asto- 
nished our most scientific men, and the last 
number of ‘ Silliman’s Journal’ alluded to 
them with perfect confidence. 

Our Yankee Davenport has succeeded in 
making one of his electro-magnetic machines 
of sufficient power to drive a lathe-cutter. The 

ower is considered half-horse. His progress 

as been slow but sure. He has discovered 
that he can generate the fluid with salt-water 
as well as acid. Some experiments, upon a 
large scale, will be attempted now. I have no 
doubt of the complete success of his discovery ; 
but it will require time to perfect it. He has 
been urged to apply his first large machine toa 
power press. It would certainly be a new era 
for the world, when a Napier cylinder press is 
driven by lightning; and yet I have no he- 
sitation in declaring that it will be done in less 
than three years. 

The successful experiments of your steam- 
ships have roused our people up; and we are 
shortly to have vessels of our own running 
between New York and Liverpool, and Phil- 
adelphia and London. Our vessels will pro- 
bably have one advantage over yours; they 
will be impelled by anthracite instead of bitu- 
mirious coal. Three hundred tons of our 
Schuylkill anthracite is equal to six hundred 
tons of bituminous coal. The fire is much 
more intense, and no resin will be required. 

We have several steam-mills in operation, in 
which nothing is used but anthracite coal. 

In Centre County, Pennsylvania, cooking is 
now done with anthracite; which for that pur- 
pose is found very superior to bituminous coal. 
Mr. Peter Ritner, a brother of the present go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, is the discoverer of the 
process. He commenced his experiments about 
three years since. 

We have lately had a new-invented fuel- 
saving steam-engine placed upon our water. 
An experiment was made with a boat, about a 
week since, and was successful. The inventor’s 
name is Bennet. A voyage was made to the 
Cape, under the inspection of a deputation from 
the American Institute. Wood was used; 
and, in going three hours and a half, only 
24 cords of wood were used. The saving is 
two-thirds. 

Our publishers are doing very little, owing 
to the troubles in our currency. Mr. Ingra- 
ham has just got out a new novel, ‘ Burton; 
or, the Sieges.” I understand it is to be pub- 
lished by Murray, London. It is fully equal to 
his former works. The hero is understood to 
be the celebrated Aaron Burr. 


looked upon here as a second Columbus. Our 
people think the same opinion is held of him in 
England, and expect that, when he brings over 
his new steam-ship, the British Queen, he will 
come among us as Sir Richard. He has done 
a great deal to increase the harmony and fel. 
lowship existing between the people of the two 
countries. 

Within two weeks, nearly 500 persons have 
lost their lives by steam-boat accidents. The 
Palaski, a coasting steamer, running between 
Baltimore and Savannah, was lost off Cape 
Lookout, on the 16th inst. The boilers ex. 
ploded — the boat actually broke in two. She 
had 182 persons on board, more than 100 of 
whom perished. The other accidents have been 
upon the western rivers. Our boats are built 
for running, and not for safety. They are 
made as light as possible, and the captains 
«arry every inch of steam they can raise. 

The Prince de Joinville was here last week. 
On the 16th, the French citizens gave him a 
splendid dinner, when he invited them and 
their friends to accompany him to Newport, 
where his ship was lying. The party left here 
on Wednesday last, and returned on Saturday. 
A ball was given on board the French frigate 
on Thursday evening, and the ship went to sea 
on Friday afternoon. Nearly 500 persons went 
from here, and as many more were on board 
from Newport and the vicinity. S. J.B 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay, July 6. J. E. Gray, Esq. president, 
in the chair. Read, communication from M. 
Schomburgk, dated Curassawaka, Lower Ru- 
pununy, February 22d, 1838, describing Ber- 
tholletia excelsa (Humb. and Bonp.), Ord. 
Nat. Lecythidee (Richard). A tree of the 
first size, the trunk is straight, the bark 
deeply furrowed and of a dark gray colour; it 
reaches the height of ninety to one hundred 
feet before it divides into spreading alternate 
branches; the leaves are petiolated, eight to 
ten inches long, alternate, oblong, coriaceous, 
somewhat wavy; the margin obsolete repand, 
without pellucid drops, petiole semiterate, 
canaliculate, amplexicaule, without stipule; 
from petiole to petiole of the alternate leaves 
extends a coloured streak. Flowers in racemis 
terminal. Calix superior, two-leaved, the apex 
of the limb three-parted. Corolla consisting of 
six petals somewhat revolute ; the petals slightly 
cohering at the base ; stamensindefinite, thickly 
inserted on a petaloid body, which, at its base 
elongated, ends in a hood and covers these 
organs. Filaments curved, anther two-celled, 
dehiscence lengthwise. Ovarium inferior ob- 
solete four-celled. Ovula attached to a central 
axis, stigma simple, obtuse. Fruit globose, 
fifteen to eighteen inches in circumference. 
The epicarpium is rugose; the mesocarpium, 
which is fleshy in its unripe state, changes into 
fibres resembling those of the cocoa-nut; the 
endocaipium, or putamen, is slightly umbonate. 
The locuments which the green fruit possesses 
are only thin membraneous bodies, scarcely ‘0 
be recognised when it has come to maturity. 
The nuts are placed around the quadrangular 
spermaphorum in four rows, one over the other; 
there are generally from twenty to twenty-four 
nuts, seldom more; they are three-cornered, 
rugose, of somewhat reniform shape. The ker- 
nel is sweet, and does not possess the bitter 
aftertaste of the other Lecythidee. At maturity, 
the nut falls to the ground, and the sperma 
phorum commences to dry up. The putamen 





is perforated at the top, and when the moisture 
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causes the seed to germinate they burst the 
shell. Many are opened by monkeys, peccaries, 
and other animals, who appear to be very fond 
of them. The bark is easily separable, like all 
Lecythidee ; and the liber is beaten by the 
Indians into a mass, which they use in lieu of 
tinder. They make of the shell of the nut, 
arm-rings, and use it in various other ways ; 
the wood is bitter, soft, and, inside, generally 
hollow. This noble tree does not promise, 
therefore, to become useful for architecture ; 
the nuts are, however, delicious. M. Schom.! 
burgk has met with the tree from 3° N. latitude | 
to the equator ; it appears to thrive best in rich | 
mountain valleys, and at the declivity of hills. | 
He observed none at the height of three to four | 
thousand feet. They blossom in January, and | 
the fruit comes to maturity in five to six | 
months. The Caribees call the fruit and tree | 
“ Batouka ;*’ the Wapeshahas, ** Minja ;” and 
the Maconsis, ‘*‘ Impiema.”’ 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Juty 2d. J. F. Stephens, Esq. president, in 
the chair.—_Various donations of entomological 
works and insects were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be given to the donors thereof. Se- 
veral remarkable specimens of different insects, 
from the collection of the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
were exhibited, presenting instances of vege- 
table and insectal parasitism. From one of 
these individuals, belonging to the South 
American genus Acanthocephalus, numerous 
slender filaments, an inch and a half long, and 
beautifully feathered, had vegetated, and the 
product probably belonged to the genus T'richia. 
Jn another specimen, one of the large Brazilian 
weevils, a dipterous larva had protruded itself 
between the front of the thorax of the head. 
Mr. Westwood noticed a remarkable modifica- 
tion of habits in the caterpillar of a small moth, 
which at first burrows in the leaves of the 
common lilac; but, after it has acquired suf. 
ficient strength, it rolls up the leaves, fasten- 
ing them, backwards, with silken cords. The 
memoirs read were, 1. ‘ Further Notes on the 
Habits of Stylops Dalii,’ by Mr. Thwaites; 2. 
Conclusion of ‘A Monograph on the Genus 
Popillia,’ by Mr. Newman; and 3. ‘ Descrip- 
tion of a Remarkable Specimen of Dyticus 
marginalis, in which Part of the External 
Marks of Sex had been obliterated and par- 
tially replaced by those of the opposite Sex,’ 
by J. O. Westwood... Members were elected. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
cunreee, June 30th.— The degree of Doctor in the 
= Pe was conferred by royal mandate on J. King, 

* resident of Queen’s College. 
a following degrees were also conferred :—~ 
Col ~ in Divinity.—~Rev. C. Notley, St. John’s 
oa, in the Civil Law.—J. C. Maul, Christ’s College. 
- ors of Arts. —J.F, Holden, St. John’s College; 
- Jackson, Queen’s College. 
ed 2d.—T he following degrees were conferred :— 
College? Master of Arts.— Lord Lyttelton, Trinity 
Bachelor of Avts.—R. Remmett, St. John’s College 
mA Rev. J. W. Mackie, Student of Christ ‘Church, 
Jan — admitted M.A. ad eundem of this university. 
Doctors ps Commencement Day) the following 
ee and Masters of Arts were created:— 

+: in Divinity. — Rev. W. Hodgson, Master of St. 

A ae Rev. T. Tattershall, Queen's College, 
if, Ber St. Augustine's Church, Liverpool; Rev. F. 
Liverpool College, and of the Royal Institution, 
Doctors in Ph 
GE. Paget, C 
Masters of A 
Creasy, KE. 


sic. — H. Jeaffreson, 
_ College, 

rts.—T’. Sanders, R. A. F. 
BR. heed, H. P.’ Measor, 
yim, W. J. Thomas, W. Bork 
W. B. Otter, St. Peter's Colle 


S Aste - Hall, R. Newlove, 


Pembroke College; 


Foe gg Fa S. 
ng's College; 
ase, Wy. R, Mel. 
peng hy — 
are Hall; J. Abbott 

Willmns? Pembroke College ; M. Gibbs, C. Acland, R. H. 
? Jun, E. Blake, J, S. Meade, KF Watt, z. J. 


| J.B 





Blyth, H. J. Maltby, W. M. Jones, G. C. Hoste, Caius 
College ; H. Robinson, E. Pinkett, J. Storer, J. ae 
Trinity Hall; R. Davies, J. Forster, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege; W. Menzies, R. Quarrell, J. Hammond, T. P. E. 
Thompson, Queen’s College; C. Peers, S, F. Ramsey, 


cee nS coe namin cone 
ready to spin, the insect first forms a thick 
ligature, of an inch in length, which it fastens 
to a twig, and at the extremity it spins its 





. 
§. Brown, G. Nightingale, J. Haslegrave, D. Haigh, F. 
Procter, Catharine Hall; J. Dawson, Jesus College; J. G. 
Fardell, J. Smith, A. O. Johnes, H. Finch, F. A. Crow, 
S. F. Cumberlege, N. Simons, Christ’s College; R. S. 
Dobson, W. Purdon, T..J. Boys, W. Hughes, A. Tew, 

. Rudd, E. A. Hornby, W. Metcalfe, W. Drake, T. R. 
White, W. G. Parker, F. J. W. Jones, W. E. Scudamore, 
H. W. Smith, G. Rogers, J. A. Tillard, B. Potchett, J. 
Willott, H. Hardman, F. N, Highmore, W. F. Dobson, 
H. P. Gippe, D. Lambert, C. B. Reid, W. C. Bishop, 
E. Moore, J. F. Dimock, G. Beresford, St. John’s College; 
C. L, M. Phillipps, J. N. Micklethwait, E. Bindloss, P. P. 
Gilbert, J. Williams, G. J. Whiting, Magdalene College; 
A. Turnor., R. A, Johnstone, C, Smith, E. Gurdon, 
J. W. Hall, H. C. Hart, J. Grote, R. Rawle, W, P. Mus- 

avi 


rave, A. F. Merivale, H. Goulburn, M. Dunn, J. 


; which ti reaches the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. ‘Ihe time of their remaining in 
this state varies much in different individuals ; 
and moths have been found living at all periods, 
from the 5th of November to the 20th of June. 
Dr. Geddes was unable to procure any fertile 
eggs from the moth which he had; but he 
stated that the difficulty was got over by Dr. 
Helfer by keeping the moths under a mosquito 
curtain. Much care is necessary to protect the 
insect in all stages of their existence from rats, 
ants, and other enemies. John W. Donald. 





Cooper, R. F. Burnett, S. S- Greatheed, A. J. C. Lawrie, 
C. B. Claydon, E. Howes, J. G. Hod, » F. V. Meulen, 
J. H. Wilding, F. H. Dickinson, J. Livesey, jun., C, 
Onslow, C. Blackburn, J. Heyworth, H. T. C 
F. J. Jeremie, J. B. Hyndman, F. H. A. Scrivener, 


burn, G. F. Harris, G. B. Reynardson, H. O’Brien 
J. E. Leefe, A. Cumine, J, Murray, O. Flintoff, A. Pea 
cock, E. Holmes, W. Le Mottée, C. Clarke, G. F. White, 
H. Harrison, N. R. Herring, R. Harris, W. D. Watson, 
M. B. Hale, L. Dawall, C. B. Lowe, R. Sutton, H. J. 


Ellison, Trinity College; J. G. Cumming, G. A. Poole, | 


J. W. C. Campion, R. Garvey, C. J, W. Johnstone, 


R. Jones, Emmanuel College. | 


The usual prizes were afterwards recited, and upon the 


vice-chancellor presenting the gold medal to Lord Lyttel- | 


ton, three distinct rounds of applause were given; the 
other prizemen were also loudly cheered. 

July 4th.—The degree of Doctor in Divinity, by royal 
mandate, was conferred on the Rev. J. Bowstead, the, 
Bishop elect of Sodor and Man. | 

The following degrees were also conferred : — | 

Doctor in Physic. — W. Pratt, St. John’s College. | 

Masters of Arts.—H. Watkins, St. Peter's College; 
C. Parker, Caius College; R. Rashdall, Corpus Christi 


College. j 
Bachelors in the Civil Law. — J. F. Russell, St. Peter's | 


College; J. C. Cox, Trinity College. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
JuNE 9th. Professor Wilson in the chair. 
Reserving a paper by Professor Royle, ‘On| 
Sarsaparilla,’ for correction of the technical | 
names, we have to notice one by Dr. Geddes, 
‘On the Tusseh Silkworm of India.’ The! 
author first adverted to the value of the 
cloth made of the silk of this worm; and 
stated that, in consequence of the feeding of | 
the insect in the open air, it was not culti- 
vated to the extent that might be attained 
if it were done under a roof, as in the case, 
of the common mulberry-worm. The Tusseh | 
silkworm had been already described by Dr. 
Roxburgh, by Colonel Sykes, and by Dr. Helfer. | 
The latter gentleman had concluded that the | 
moth was the Saturnia paphia, in which opi-| 
nion Dr. Geddes coincided. The moth had, 
been twice caught by Dr. Geddes while de-| 
positing her eggs; once in December 1826, | 
and again in November 1830. The eggs de-| 
posited after that were, in each case, above 
200: they were in small heaps, adhering to- 
gether, and generally hatched in little more 
than ten days. The interval between hatching 
and spinning was very different in different 
worms from the same moth; being, in some 
cases, as little as thirty-six days, and in others 
reaching to fifty. They change their skins in 
this interval four times ; and the colour of the 
insect varies at each change. At the full size, 
when it attains the length of four inches, its 
colours are very brilliant: its head is light 
brown ; its body green, with rows of spots, 
orange, red, and blue. Dr. Geddes fed them 
upon the leaves of the ber (Zieyphus jujuba) 
tree; but he has also seen them on the Ah- 
seen (7'erminalia alata glabra), on which the 
insect is chiefly fed in the Nagpore territories. 
The natives place them on the tree, when 
hatched ; and, as soon as the leaves are de- 
voured, they chop off the branches, and place 
them, insects and all, upon another tree. en 





urry, | “ - ‘ 
1 | After some special business, relative to 
H. Arkwright, J. C. Robertson, W. Macpherson, J. E. | 
Hi 


son, Esq., and John Wedderburn, Esq., were 


| elected resident members. 


| June 23d. Professor Wilson in the chair. 
changes in the regulations of the Society, Dr. 
| Lush, of the Bombay service, exhibited a few 
models of agricultural implements used in In- 
dia, which he had presented to the Society. 
Among them we noticed a drill-plough, of a 
very simple construction, but capable, as ob- 
served by «he secretary, who explained its 
action, of working equal to any instrument of 
more scientific construction known in England. 
—A paper containing the results of an analysis 
of Indian oil-seeds, by Mr. Solly, was read. 
In this paper Mr. Solly confined himself 
chiefly to the proportional quantities of oil pro- 
duced ; and observed that these Indian seeds 
gave a larger proportion than any thing known 
in Europe; although, from their not being in 
a fresh state, the qualities could not have been 
50 great as would otherwise have been the case. 
Without going into details we give the results 
of Mr. Solly’s analysis, as follow, — 
Woondel seed --7 per cent of oil 
Sesamum orientale 5-7 
Silaam . 
Earth nuts 
Kurrung --- 
Kalitil --- 
Indian poppy ** 
The following are the results of experiments 
on European seeds, according to Aikin’s dic- 
tionary, — 


ia 


++ 25--58 per cent 
+» 20 oe 


Adjourned till November. 








FINE ARTS. 

Painting, and the Fine Arts: being the Articles 
under those Heads contributed to the Seventh 
Edition of the “ Encyclopadia Britannica.” 
By B. R. Haydon, Esq. and William Hazlitt, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 227. Edinburgh, 1838. 
Black. 

Tus is another of those judicious republica- 

tions, by the Messrs. Black, which enable the 

professor or the lover of any particular art or 
science to procure, in a compendious form, and 
at a moderate expense, that instruction and in- 
formation which might, perhaps, be inaccessible 
to him in its original shape. The acquaintance 
with ancient and modern art, and the critical 
acumen, of both Mr. Haydon and the late 
Mr. Hazlitt, are well known; and these two 
treatises, as might naturally be expected, con- 
tain a variety of matter, highly entertaining 
and valuable, respecting the history and the 
qualities of art, from the earliest periods down 
to the present age. Instead, however, of quoting 

a number of brief and detached passages, whic 

would scarcely be intelligible without the con- 

text, we think that we shall convey a better 
notion of the execution of the volume, and 


gratify at once the professional and the general 
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reader, by extracting from Mr. Haydon’s essay 
his character of the British school. 

“ Reynolds was really a great artist; gorgeous 
in tone and colour, unimpeachable in compo- 
sition, deep in light and shadow, beautiful in 
character, and the purest painter of children 
and women that ever lived in the art, Greek 
or Italian. His ignorance belonged to the pe- 
riod, his beauties were entirely his own; and, 
though he overrated Michael Angelo, and has 
done injury to taste by his sincere conviction 
that he was right, yet, had he lived to see the 
Theseus or Ilyssus, he would have been equally 
candid in saying he wasinerror. Lord Heath- 
field is a portrait that need not fear any work 
of Titian’s for men, and Mrs. Parker, a tender, 
sweet picture of a woman, was never equalled 
in sentiment or delicacy by any work of the 
Venetian and Roman schools. Where were 
children ever so completely hit as in the Infant 
Academy ? who surpassed the propriety of his 
back-grounds as well as their splendour? His 
eye, or rather his organ for colour, was ex- 
quisite ; nor is there in the whole of his works 
a heated and offensive tint. He did not com- 
bine essential detail and breadth so beautifully 
as Titian; but place one of his finest portraits 
by the side of any picture of Titian’s, see them 
at the proper distance, and Reynolds would 
keep his station. Here, however, the praise 
must stop. Reynolds could have no more 
painted Pietro Martyre than he could have 
revived the martyr after he was dead. He was 
not so great a man as Titian, because he did 
not, like him, remedy his ignorance, when he 
found it out at a much earlier age. He was 
always talking of what he would do if he began 
the world again. Sir Joshua loved society ; he 
was the deity of his coterie; he liked a glass of 
wine and a game at whist; and he never lost 
his temper — because he was successful in the 
world, but the first time he was thwarted he 
got ina passion. Reynolds was a great genius 
in painting, but not a great man. He raised 
English art from the dust, and gave English 
artists an a-plomb in society which they never 
had before; and he first reduced the art to 
something like system by his discourses: but, 
not having moral courage to resist the forma- 
tion of an academy, which he could have done 
by his influence and his genius, he compro- 
mised the art, and was indirectly the means of 
throwing it off its balance, which it will yet 
take half a century more to remedy, as Hogarth 
predicted. As an inventor, Hogarth is by far 
the greatest of the British school ; although in 
aim and object, colour, surface, and all the 
requisites of a great painter, infinitely below 
Reynolds. It would be useless to detail the 
perfections of a man so admired all over the 
earth, and who will only cease to be a delight 
with its existence. It is astonishing how 
hereditary is the hatred of academies. The 
painters, in revenge for Hogarth’s opposition, 
swore that he was no painter, and swear so to 
this hour. The absurdity of this criticism can 
be proved by the Mariage-a-la-Mode, whilst 
the picture of the husband and wife after a 
rout is as beautifully touched as any in that 
class of art can be. He has not the clearness 
of Teniers, nor the sharpness of Wilkie; his 
touch is blunt, and his colour deficient in rich- 
ness: but you feel not the want whilst looking 
at him; and, although his expression is often ca- 
ricature, yet, in the above picture, it is perfec. 
tion. Hogarth, unfortunately, believed himself 
infallible ; but his wretched beauty of Drury 
Lane for Pharaoh’s daughter, at the Foundling, 
his miserable Sigismunda, and his Paul before 
Felix, we hope, convinced him of his forte. If 





he was serious in these pictures, which we very 
much doubt, he deserved a strait waistcoat and 
a low diet as the only treatment for his hallu- 
cination. Gainsborough was another painter 
of great genius in portrait and landscape ; but 
Wilson was a greater. His touch and feeling 
were comprehensive, though too abstracted for 
the vulgar, who always like polish, and to put up 
their fingers. He used to say to Sir George 
Beaumont, ‘ When somebody is dead, some- 
body’s pictures will sell better.’ From neglect 
he got into foolish habits of drinking, and 
died librarian to the academy. A miserable 
dauber called Lambert was the fashion, and his 
character, as a landscape painter, was hit by 
poor Wilson. He said, ‘ his trees and foliage 
were eggs and spinach, and nothing more ;’ yet 
Lambert got hundreds when Wilson could 
hardly get shillings. But where are now the 
immortal Lambert’s works? Making fire- 
screens in garrets, whilst * somebody’s pictures’ 
adorn the houses of the great. Gainsborough 
was a great portrait painter, and ran Reynolds 
hard. West’s Wolfe and La Hogue are the 
triumphs of his talent; but his great sacred 
subjects are inferior works. The writer of this 
observed to Canova in England, ‘ Au moins, il 
compose bien.’ * Monsieur,’ replied the Italian, 
‘il ne compose pas; il met des figures en 
groupe.’ He was a skilful mechanist; and, 
though there are bits of colour in his small 
works, rich and harmonious, his portraits are 
detestable, his handling unfeeling, his drawing 
meagre and common. He was deeply versed 
in nothing, though possessing great acquired 
knowledge of his art, without being an educated 
man. With respect to his being the greatest 
man since the Caracci, with Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Dominichino, Guido, 
and Guercino, since, or a little after, the idea 
is ridiculous and absurd. The king hated 
Reynolds, on account of his devotion to Burke 
and Fox, and puffed West from sheer irrita- 
bility. The king said to Hopner, ‘ Why does 
Reynolds paint his trees red and yellow ? who 
ever saw trees that colour?’ Hopner, who 
said what he pleased, replied, ‘ Then your 
majesty never saw trees in autumn.’ Romney, 
a second-rate man, had great patronage, whilst 
Barry, a man of great grasp of mind, had none 
whatever. Barry joined the Academy to oblige 
Reynolds, against his own convictions; was 
soon at issue with its selfish monopoly; op- 
posed it; urged the propriety of devoting a 
portion of its funds to establish a school of 
colour; exasperated the intriguers by his fear- 
less attacks; and was expelled, of course, as an 
obnoxious man, the king having been persuaded 
to sanction it, under the deadly hint that Barry 
was aradical. Barry was the protégé of Burke; 
and his Adelphi pictures, shewing the progress 
of society, though deficient in drawing, colour, 
and delicacy of touch, were the first work in 
England on the comprehensive principle of the 
ancients. Having neglected Burke’s entreaties 
to dissect, he suffered the consequence. His 
forms at the Adelphi are such as can be got by 
general drawings from the antique, but there 
is no refined knowledge of construction in 
them. As aman of genius, however, Barry is 
not to be compared to Henry Fuzeli, the friend 
of Reynolds and Lavater, and one of the most 
distinguished and accomplished men of his time. 
Fuzeli was, undoubtedly, the greatest genius of 
that day. His Milton gallery shewed a range 
of imagination equal to the poet’s; his Satan 
bridging Chaos, his Uriel watching Satan, his 
Shepherd’s Dream, his Fairies from Shak- 
spere, and his Ghost in Hamlet, announce him 
as haying conceived, like Theon, gavracims, and 





as being the greatest inventor in art since 
Julio Romano. But in the modes of convey- 
ing his thoughts by form, colour, light and 
shadow, and, above all, nature, he was a monster 
in design; his women are all strumpets, and 
his men all banditti, with the action of gal. 
vanised frogs, the dress of mountebanks, and 
the hue of pestilential putridity. No man had 
the power like Fuzeli of rousing the dormant 
spirit of youth; and there issued from his 
inspirations a nucleus of painters, who have 
been the firmest supporters of the British school, 
But Fuzeli, as a painter, must be a warning to 
all. Had he taken the trouble to convey his 
thoughts like the great masters, his pictures 
would have risen as time advanced ; yet, as 
time advances, his pictures, from having no 
hold on our feelings like the simplicity of 
nature, must sink. His conceptions, however 
poetical, are not enough to satisfy the mind in 
an art, the elements of which are laid in lovely 
nature; and, great as his genius was in fancy 
and conception, inventor as he was in art of 
fairies and ghosts, he will never be an object to 
imitate, but always to avoid by young men, 
who are more likely to lay hold of his defects 
than his beauties. The finest conception of a 
ghost that was ever painted, was the Ghost in 
Hamlet on the battlements. There it quivered 
with martial stride, pointing to a place of meet. 
ing with Hamlet; and round its visored head 
was a haloof light that looked sulphureous, and 
made one feel as if one actually smelt hell, 
burning, cindery, and suffocating. The dim 
moon glittered behind; the sea roared in the 
distance, as if agitated by the presence of a 
supernatural spirit; and the ghost looked at 
Hamlet, with eyes that glared like the light in 
the eyes of a lion which is savagely growling 
over his bloody food. But still it was a Ger. 
man ghost, and not the ghost of Shakspere. 
There was nothing in it to touch human sym- 
pathies combined with the infernal; there was 
nothing at all of ‘his sable, silvered beard,’ 
or his countenance more ‘in sorrow than in 
anger ;’ it was a fierce, demoniacal, armed 
fiend, reeking from hell, who had not yet ex- 
piated ‘ the crimes done in his days of nature,’ 
to qualify him for heaven. His next finest 
works were the two fairy pictures in the Shak- 
spere gallery, some diving into harebells, some 
sailing in Bottom’s shoe ; but, beautiful as they 
were, indeed the only fairies ever painted, still 
your heart longed for nature in colour, form, 
and expression. Such an union had the Greeks, 
and no art in the world will be perfect until it 
appears again. These pictures are evidences of 
the highest conception of the fanciful and super- 
natural. His Lazar-house is an evidence of 
his power of pathos; his Uriel and Satan, of 
the poetical ; his Puck putting on a Girdle, of 
the humorous and mischievous, But when 
Fuzeli attempted the domestic, as in the illus- 
trations of Cowper, his total want of nature 
stares one in the face, like the eyes of his own 
ghosts. Never were the consequences of dis. 
daining the daily life before your eyes, or of 
affecting to be above it, so fatally developed 48 
in this series of designs ; though, in comparing 
with him another eminent artist — namely, 

Stothard — who in sweetness and innocence 
was his decided superior, Fuzeli surpassed him 
in elevation and reach of mind. In the pictures 
of Stothard, who painted equally well with- 
out life before him, there is not the same eX 
travagance, yet there is almost equal want ¢ 

nature in another way. Flaxman, Stothard, 
and Fuzeli, are the three legitimate designers 
of our school, and yet not one of them was 
a perfect master of the figure. 


Flaxman’s d¢- 
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signs from the Iliad and the Greek tragedies 
are his finest works; and when first they ap- 
ed in Italy, they were denied to be the in- 
yention of an Englishman, as it was supposed 
to be impossible that any Englishman could 
_ have an imagination. But yet, of some of 
these designs it really may be said, ‘Il n’ya 
qu’an pas du sublime au ridicule.’ It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say whether they are in the 
highest degree sublime, or extremely absurd. 
In all attempts to express the passions, you will 
perceive extravagance ; but, in comparing him 
with Canova, in this part of the art, Canova 
must yield the palm as much as Flaxman was 
inferior in the perfection of working up a 
single and beautiful figure. Though this emi- 
nent man talks pompously of Greek form and 
anatomical knowledge, he in reality knew very 
little of either; and, though there is a great 
deal of useful matter of fact in his lectures, 


who introduced him, by allowing Hazlitt to 
print his (Northcote’s) Conversations. There 
never was a deeper scheme for malignant de- 
famation. Northcote always said*that he did 
not print them, and Hazlitt that he did not talk 
them; and each vented his spite on a mutual 
friend, and shifted the blame to the other. Rey- 
nolds was succeeded by West, and the art sunk 
to the lowest depth, containing only Sir Joshua’s 
humble imitators ; when a genius broke forth, 
David Wilkie, who rendered our domestic 
school the first in Europe; and the feeling for 
art has been rapidly advancing amongst the 
people ever since.” 

We recommend every one who feels an in- 
terest in the subject of these treatises imme- 
diately to peruse the volume. He may, occa- 
sionally, find in it opinions on art, and on mat- 
ters connected with art, from which he totally 
differs, — there are several with which we our. 


yet, on the whole, they display a wretched | selves do not entirely agree ; — but he will see 


poverty of thinking. His book of anatomy 
for students is not deep enough on the separa. 
tion of muscle, bone, and tendon, and can help 
a young man a very little way to correct no- 
tions. The value of Fuzeli’s and Opie’s lec- 
tures, in comparison with Flaxman’s or Barry’s, 
is evident ; and the superiority of Reynolds to 
all, except Fuzeli in his lecture on Greek art, 
needs not to be dwelt on. Stothard, as an 
inventor in composition, was equal to all; 
but, as a painter, certainly inferior to all. In 
fact, he could not paint; he had no identity of 
imitation; he did not, and could not, tell a 
story by human passions ; and his style of de- 
sign shewed great ignorance of the constituent 
parts of the figure. But there was a beautiful 
and angelic spirit that breathed on every thing 
he did. He seems in early life to have dreamed 
of an angel, and to have passed the remainder 
of his days in trying to endow every figure he 
designed with something of the sweetness that 
he had seen in his sleep. Peace to his mild and 
tender spirit ! It was impossible to be in Stot- 
hard’s painting-room for ten minutes without 
being influenced by his angelic mind. Heseem- 
ed to us always as if he had been born in the 
wrong planet, He had a son, whose etchings 
from our ancient tombs are an honour to the 
country. He fell from a great height, in pur- 
suing his designs from some tomb in a country 
church, and was killed. This ill-fated artist 
was, in every respect, worthy of his father. 
Never were there four men so essentially dif- 
ferent as West, Fuzeli, Flaxman, and Stothard. 
Fuzeli was, undoubtedly, the man of the largest 
capacity and the most acquired knowledge; 
West was an eminent artist in the second rank ; 
Flaxman and Stothard were purer designers 
than either; Barry and Reynolds were before 
all the others. In Barry’s Adelphi there is a 
grasp of mind, as Johnson said; yet, as a 
painter, he was inferior toall. Though Fuzeli 
had more imagination and conception than 
Reynolds, though West put things together 
with more facility, and Flaxman and Stothard 
did what Reynolds could not do; yet, as a 
sound, great, and practical artist, in which all 
the others were deficient, Reynolds must be con- 
sidered the head of the British school, as a 
painter and handler of his brush. Opie must 
not be omitted, nor Northcote, his imitator and 
contemporary; both of them men of talent. 
Opie, a man of great and powerful genius, 
issued from Cornwall at once on the town. 
Northcote was six years with Reynolds; and 
his Arthur and Hubert, and Children in the 
Tower, are fair specimens of his talents. He 
was a malicious man, and tried to injure his 
greatest protector, Reynolds, and Dr, Mudge, 





those opinions, whatever they may be, placed 
in an original and powerful light; and, al- 
though they may not have the effect of chang- 
ing his sentiments, they will, perhaps, compel 
him to acknowledge that, to use Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s sagacious expression, ‘* much may 
be said on both sides.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE RAVEN: FYTTE Il. 
STRANGE was the dream of the raven bird, 
As she slept on the blighted tree ; 
And strange the things she saw and heard 
Of the present, past, and to be. 
There was a cavern wide and deep, 
Rugged with glistening ore ; 
And a seraph bright was there to keep 
For man the precious store. 
The raven gazed on the heart of earth, 
Where the vapours rise that give emeralds 
birth ; 
Where the diamond clings in crystal dew, 
And the glowing ruby’s crimson hue 
Studs the rock like a gem of fire: 
Where the arteries of treasure dwell, 
And climb the wide dome, higher and higher ; 
While the distant cave with the rich vein 
shines, 
Threading its way to a thousand mines. 
‘Oh! that heart of earth is a glorious cell,” 
Said the Raven bird, in dreamy wonder, 
For the central fires had lit it well 
From their fonts of flame.— Loud peais the 
thunder ! 
The storms that roll through the clouds of 
heaven, 
To this was music of the spheres —~ 
A crash —as if of earth’s caverns riven — 
The Raven hears. 
Then that seraph bright was in bitter wo, 
And wept for the ills to come : 
She knew the tread of her deéstined foe, 
As he came to her treasure dome. 
And she left, with a sigh, her jewelled throne, 
When the Prince of Air rushed in ; 
Pondering that “ secret thing,’? unknown 
To all save one, 
How Power Divine permitteth sin, 
Her tears bedewed each glistening gem, 
As she took from her brow her diadem, 
And said, “* Thy will be done.” 
Then she passed away in a beam of light, 
And stayed not to see the hellish rite, 
How all that was beautiful, good, and strong, 
Could be warped by the power of ill to wrong. 
Now yawned the rock like a living grave — 
And dense flame rose at the Tempter’s feet ; 
And a crucible floated the fiery wave, 
As he sat him down on the angel seat. 





Then winged hands wheeled round and round, 
While the cavern was filled with a rushing 
sound ; 
And iron ore, in that crucible, cast, 
Scorched, and whitened, and melted fast. 
Then by the blood-red orb, which high 
Glowed on his brow, the Tempter swore, 
By that gem of a realm of agony, 
Which he in right of torment wore ; 
And the winged hands, at his mighty word, 
Drew from the crucible a sword ! ° 
** Mine! mine! mine!’ cried the foe of man; 
Let the plough and sickle sow and reap, 
From iron we have drawn a ban, 
And tears of blood shall nations weep. 
Then Satan took of the jewelled throne 
Many a bright and precious stone 
To deck the hilt of that mystic brand, 
While still in the crucible dipt a hand ; 
And forth each iron hell-gift drew, 
From the arrow’s barb and question-screw 
To the giant sithe of the warrior’s car ; 
From the pistol tube to the mortar’s womb ; 
And not an arm of hate or war, 
And not a “ torture”’ of death or doom, 
But the devil stamped with his signet-sign, 
In thunder shouting—‘‘ Mine! mine! mine!” 
Such was the dream of that raven old, 
As she slept on the blighted tree ; 
And ye shall be of her waking told 
When again ye list to me. 
RicHaRD JOHNS. 








SKETCHES. 

THE FRIENDLY LOAN SOCIETY. 
WHEN this useful and benevolent Society was 
formed, we endeavoured to call the public at- 
tention to the advantages which the plan held 
out to meritorious industry, and, as a conse. 
quence, how much it deserved the support of 
the considerate and humane. The second Re- 
port is now before us, and contains matter of 
great interest to every one who feels it to be an 
incumbent duty to afford judicious help to such 
among the humbler classes as may be extri- 
cated from temporary distress by prompt and 
well-directed aid, and taught to look to their 
own future means and exertions for repayment. 
Experience has enabled the Directors to use 
circumspection, and to improve their rules; 
but even in the beginning there have been no 
losses to impeach the practical and beneficial 
working of the design. When we consider the 
evils almost inherent in friendly clubs, and 
similar associations, the profits of which go 
chiefly to the publican, and the oppression of 
the pawnshop, we cannot but wish well to an 
institution which supplies the poor struggler at 
the time of need; and, without expense, af- 
fords him ample time to redeem the loan, with- 
out plunging into further difficulties or sacri- 
fices. The tables in this Report are curious in 
a statistical point of view; but it is as a very 
admirable charity that we would again ear. 
nestly recommend it to notice. Hundreds of 
families have been made comfortable by it 
within the last year; and we are sure that in. 
creased revenues would enable it to extend its 
operations in a manner to do important service 
to a worthy portion of the community, and 
give entire satisfaction to the public at large. 
Rents paid, children fitted out, tools redeem- 
ed, businesses purchased, clothing purchased, 
schooling maintained, sickness relieved, &c. &c. 
are among the blessings bestowed on thou. 
sands of individuals, many of them respectable 
tradesmen, who have thus been preserved in 
their station in life, and assisted to continue 
productive employments, instead of sinking 
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Need add 
into want and perism, we a 
word in favour of such a Society ? 


DRAMA. 

English Opera House.—Rob of the Fen, an 
opera of Marschuer’s, arranged for the English 
stage by Mr. F. Romer, was produced on Satur- 
day with merited success. The music is in good 
hands, and both in the solo and concerted 
pieces well executed by Mrs. E. Seguin, Miss 
Rainforth, Miss Poole, Mr. E. Seguin, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Burnett, &c. &c. The other, 
comic, parts were well sustained by Mr. Tur- 
nour (Friar Tuck) and Mr. Compton, as a 
drunken tinker. Of the music, we can only 
say the accompaniments are rather loud for 
a small theatre; but some sweet passages run- 
ning through the opera, a spirited soug by 
Mr. Fraser, and a fine one by Mr. Seguin, 
are sufficient to ensure attention and warrant 
praise. 








VARIETIES. 

Coronation Medal.~-On Monday, in the 
House of Commons, the Master of the Mint 
apologised for the inferior execution of the 
coronation medal, and we truly regret to hear 
the cause assigned, namely, the almost total 
blindness of poor Pistrucci, the artist, for a 
fortnight before his work was finished. Weare, 
however, still of opinion, that there are radical 
defects in the medal which no vision could have 
remedied. 

Musical Festival.—_t is stated that the re- 
hearsal and musical festival in Westminster 
Abbey will produce about 5000/, to the bene- 
volent institutions indicated. When the groans 
of hospitals and the prayers of infants are thus 
accompanied, even the former breathe a ‘‘ con. 
cord of sweet sounds.” 

French Institute. —M. Passy has been elected 
as the successor of Prince Talleyrand, by the 
French Institute. 

French Patents.—No fewer than three hun- 
dred and eight patents for new inventions, im- 
provements, &c. have been taken out in Paris 
within the months of January, February, and 
March. About four patents per day, excluding 
Sundays! Surely the march of intellect is at 
full gallop. 

The French Expedition, under Capt. D’Ur- 
ville, had left some letters in a barrel, fastened 
on a pole, at Port Famine, in the Straits of 
Magellan, which have been found by an Ame- 
rican vessel and forwarded to their destination. 
The dates are of 15th and 28th December, when 
the two French ships were ta proceed on their 
voyage up the Pacific. 

The famous Captain Morris, the author of 
many. fine anacreontic songs and other lyrical 
productions of great beauty, as well as of some 
of a very free character, has died at his pretty 
retreat, Brockham Lodge, near Dorking, at 
the advanced age of ninety-three. He was 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
Beefateak Club for above fifty years, and wrote 
and sang many of his compositions for that 
hilarious society. The late Duke of Norfolk 
was one of his most intimate friends, but, as 
Laureate of the club, he was held in high 
estimation by all its members, when .a high de- 
gree of a | and talent used to grace its 
revels. 





Animal Magnetism. —Since we gave this 
quackery, as we hope, its coup de grace, we are 
informed that one of the female patients, or 
rather actresses, in the London University, has, 
like Petronilla Leclerc, in Paris, turned trait- 


ress, and peached about the tricks and con. 
triyances; for which she has been unceremoni- 





ously dismissed from her situation in the 
Hospital. 

French Expedition. — The French govern- 
ment are about sending a scientific expedition 
to the Scandinavian peninsula and Spitzbergen, 
the leader of which is M. Gaimard, the na- 
turalist, who conducted the recent expedition 
to Iceland. It is said that Louis Philippe, who 
travelled through Sweden and Norway, Lap- 
land and Finland, in 1795, takes a particular 
interest in the expedition, and has himself 
pointed out the objects most worthy of atten- 
tion. The Swedish government lends its 
cordial assistance, and a body of Norwegian 
and Swedish naturalists and engineers are to 
join the French savans. Some of the party are 
to winter in Hammerfest, near North Cape. 
The vessel destined for Spitzbergen is to at- 
tempt the passage northwards to the North 
Pole. Thus, as M. D'Urville, who sailed last 
year in command of the Zelée and Astrolabe, 
had orders to approach the South Pole as near 
as possible, the French government will have 
to boast that its efforts in behalf of science 
extended at the same time from pole to pole. — 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Spanish Theatres. —The theatres of Madrid 
were of late overflowing nightly to see a 
dramatic curiosity, namely, a play written by 
an uneducated and wholly illiterate man, a 
serjeant in the Spanisharmy. The singularity 
of the circumstances under which it is pro- 
duced, is said to be the least merit of ‘* El Tro. 
vador,”’ 80 the piece is called, which is admitted 
by competent judges, and there are few so 
Severe as the Spaniards, to develope dramatic 
talent of a very high order. Another dramatic 
effort of even higher, but more cultivated, 
powers, is a production entitled ‘‘ El Amante, 
or The Lover ;” the author of which, however, 
is the son of a German settled in Spain, and, 
like the preceding, in rather humble life. The 
success of these two dramas has been prodigious. 
— Ibid. 

Literary.— There has lately been fonnd in 
the Vatican Library a manuscript, containing 
songs written and composed by Abelard, with 
the original musical notation. The Abbé Baini 
is employed in rendering them into the modern 
notes, and a German savant, to whom this 
curious and valuable discovery is owing, hopes 
shortly to be able to publish it.—Jbid. 

Abyssinia. —It had long been desired by 
Oriental scholars, that the Ethiopic MS. of the 
Apocryphal Book of Enoch, brought by Bruce 
from Abyssinia, and deposited in the Bodleian 
Library, should be published in the original. 
No one, however, seemed disposed for such a 
task, until the present Archbishop of Cashel, 
formerly Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
and well known by his many valuable and 
learned writings, has set about the work, which 
is now in the press. By a singular coincidence, 
it happens that Dr. Hoffmann, of Jena, has also 





just announced a similar publication of the text 
of Enoch, from a MS. brought to Europe by | 
Riippell, the traveller.—Jbid. | 

Greece.—T he last news from Athens mention | 
several matters of literary interest. About a} 
hundred families of Hydriotes are, it is stated, | 
about to be settled at the Pirejus, which will, | 
in consequence, be greatly improved. M. Raoul 
Rochette, on his scientific mission in these parts, 
had gone for Egina, Cape Colonna, &c., having | 
previously delivered an eloquent French address 
on the foundation of an Academy of Arts, &e. | 
on the site of the school of Plato! ! 

Captain Marryat, the last American news- 


papers mention, is making the tour of Wis- 


contin; he left Fort Huron, for Winnebage, 


‘ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


on the 4th of June, with a detachment of U.g, 
troops...New York Whig. 

Mr. W. Kennedy, the poet, was among the 
passengers of the Sirius in her last voyage to 
New York ; having, it is stated, received an 
appointment in Canada from Lord Durham, 

London University.—The smothered fires of 
this establishment are now bursting into public 
notoriety, beyond the means of concealment. 
The 1000/. deficit in accounts is only a loss,-but 
the fierce contention in the medical school has 
grown to such a pitch as to render it expedient 
to revoke the charter, in order to reorganise the 
body politic. The whole matter is before the 
home secretary, and some measures must be 
adopted to heal this strife, which so injuriously 
agitates the university. 

Dr. Francier, the dictator of Paraguay, who 
detained M. Bonpland so long in captivity, is 
dead. He is said to have left some curious 
manuscripts behind him. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We copy the following from the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for this month ;— 

** M. de Tocqueville has a new work on America in the 
press; and his friend and fellow-traveller, M. de Beau- 
mont’s long-expected work on Ireland is also announced.” 

«« Mignet, the author of the ‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’ is now writing a History of the French Re- 
formation, and has for this purpose applied to the Grand 
Duke of Weimar for the use of the Ernestine and 
Saxon Annals, through the French ambassador, Count 
Larochefoucault.” : 

In the Press. 


in 
A third edition of Sir A. Leith Hay’s Narrative of the 
Peninsular War. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
ag Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
Vol. XXI. 8vo. 15s.— Essays on Natural History, by 
Charles Waterton, 2d edition, f.cap 8vo. 8s.— Morewood’s 
History of Inebriating Liquors, 8vo. 16s.— Myles Cover- 
dale’s Translation of the Bible, 4to. 35s. — Dr. S. Littell’s 
Manual of the Diseases of the Ear, by H. Houston, 
f.cap, 5s.— Lee on Animal en and Homeeopathy, 
2d edition, 12mo. 3s.6d,—The Experimental Philosopher, 
by W. M. Higgins, 12mo. 9s. 6d. — Scripture Notices and 
Proofs, by C. Carlyon, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Extracts from 
the Diary of a Huntsman, by T. Smith, Esq. 8vo. 2l¢.— 
A. Costa, on the Art of Singing, 12mo. 5s. — The Ameri- 
can in Paris, 2 vols, eos 8vo. 18s. — The Oriental Port- 
folio, Part I. 2ls.— Phillips and Amos, on the Law of 
Evidence, Eighth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2. 2%— 
Twenty Essays on God's Providential Dispensations, 
f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Gallandet’s Bible Stories for the Young, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—T. E. Haukinson’s Lent Lectures, 12mo. 
2s. Gd. — Memoir of B. Overberg, from the German of 
Professor Schubert, 12mo. 3s,—The Clockmaker, or 
Sayings, &c. of Samuel Slick, Second Series, post 8vo. 
10s, 6d. — Remains of the late Lord Viscount Royston, 
by the Rev. H. Pepys, 8vo. 1%s.— Doddridge’s Sacra- 
mental Meditations, Second Edition, 18mo. 2s. 
Ditto, Devotional Letters, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Wisdom and 
Genius of Shakspere, by Rev. T. Price, f.cap, 78. 64.— 

ympsfield and its Envi , Svo. 6s.—Principles of Phre- 
nology, by Sidney Smith, 8vo. 5s, 6d.—~ The Glanville 
Family, by a Lady of Rank, 3 vols. post 8vo. li, 11s. 64.— 
Life and Correspondence of Dr. Jenner, by John Baron, 
2 vols, 8vo. 24s.— Observations on the Foot of the Horse, 
by T. Richie, 8vo. 1s.—A Cry from the Opprest, and other 
Poems, by Maria A. Wilby, f.cap, 5s.—Astronomical Ob- 
servations, made at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
by T. Henderson, Vol. I. 4to. 10s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- From 49 to 30-09 stationary 
Friday coce coos §' ee of « 29°02 
Saturday -- 29°02 ++ 29°01 
Sunday 29°88 ++ 29°98 
Monday -- 30-06 ++ 3008 
Tuesday 30°09 ++ 3010 





! 
75 | 
i | 
71 | 
55 | 
78 | 


or 5 
Wednesday 11 8 30:06 -- 3001 

Wind, S.W. 

Except the mornings of the 6th and 8th, generally 
clear; rain on the 6th and followingday, 

A very violent storm of thunder and yivid lightens ’ 
accompanied with heavy rain, on the morning of the 6th. 

Rain fallen, °3375 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. G. R. is too warm for us in this weather. 4 
Erratum. —In the notice of Landseer’s ‘ Highlan 
Drovers,” in our last, p. 429, col. 1, the engraver’s name 

should have been Watt, not Wall. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, is now open, _and wil) 
continue open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 

ing. 
— Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
DUCATION.—The attention of Parents 
desirous of affording to their Children an education in ac- 
cordance with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is 
especially directed to an establishment situated in Worcestershire, 
one of the most fertile and healthy counties in England. It is 
conducted by a gentleman who is a member both of an English 
and German University, at the latter of which he resided several 
years; and having travelled much, he is perfectly conversant with 
most of the Europ languag A iated with him are two 
Classical and Mathematical Masters; an English Master, and 
natives of France and Germany, to teach the respective languages 
of their country. The number of Pupils, being limited, it is 
hoped that Six Resident Masters (exclusive of those of accom- 
plishments) will be deemed ient to secure adeq' instruc- 
tion, and, therefore, rapid progress. : 

It may not be superfluous to observe that, impressed with a 
conviction that noed ion can be lete without a P 
knowledge of Modern Languages, the Principal has made them 
an essential branch of education. 

To further promote facility of conversation in the two most 
important Languages of Europe, French and German, so difficult 
of acquirement, even when, as in this Establishment, the Pro- 
fessors reside in the School, and are in daily and hourly intercourse 
with their Pupils, the Principal proceeds at the Midsummer 
Vacations to Brussels and Frankfort, alternately, with such of his 
Pupils as are sufficiently advanced to derive the intended tenefit. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the many advantages, besides that 
of acquiring a practical acquaintance with Foreign Languages, 
such an excursion is calculated to afford to minds at a season o 
life more susceptible than at any other of vivid and permanent 
impressions. 

Titagether, the Principal feels himself justified in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils receiving in his School sound 
and extensive instruction, which may enable them, on entering 
one of the Universities, or some Profession, civil, military, or 
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HE PERUSAL of NEW BOOKS. 
The recently adopted plan of furnishing new publica- 
tions for perusal throughout the country has given very general 
satisfaction, and appears likaly widely to desseminate a taste for 
modern literature. Aided by an extensive publishing business, 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley ‘have made arrangements for supply- 
ing regularly, families and [iterary circles with modern publica- 
tions (English and foreign), and in order to meet the increasing 
demand for works in the hig Ser branches of literature, they have 
carefully revised their catalogues, and very considerably aug- 
mented their collection of h story, biography, travels, moral and 
political philosophy, belles lettres, theology, and superior works 
of fiction. Book Societies ave supplied with any works they may 
desire, exchanging them at | dng or short intervals; and adjacent 
families may unite in a sing!o subscription, 
Terms and particulars as 2 single letter, on ARR (post 
mp to Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, 
ei tt ; a 


Achi 





(Under his L 





printed in 4 vols. Bvo. price 2i. 8s. 
THE SPEECHES OF 


ENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 


at the Bar and in Parliament, upon Subjects connected 

with the Liberties and Improvement ofthe People. With lotro- 
uctory Notices, and Sketches of some of his most celebrated 
Contemporaries, and a Critical Dissertation upon Ancient Elo- 
uence, illustrated with Translations from the Greek and Roman 


rators. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, 


DR. LINDLEY’S MEDICAL BOTANY. 
On Tuesday, July 17, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth, 
LORA MEDICA ; or, a Botanical Account 
of all the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical 
Practice in Great Britain and other Countries. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D., F.R.S, &e. 
Professor of Botany in the London University College. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


On Thursday, July 19, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; 


HE 
indicating'the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which 





naval, to pursue more enlarged studies with unusual ag 

References can be given to Dignitaries of the Church, and 
Families of the highest respectability. For Cards of Address and 
Terms, please to apply (if by letter, post-paid) to W. H. Esq. 


57 Pall Mall, London. 
r H E U E EN 
The circumstance of Her Majesty having graciously 
granted the Engraver, S. Cousens, Esq. A-R.A., a sitting to 
finish the Plate of this Historical State Portrait, after A. E. 
Chalon, Esq. R.A., in the Robes and Jewels in which Her Ma- 
jesty appeared to prorogue the first Parliament, and in West- 
minster Abbey on the august Occasion of Her Majesty's Coro- 
nation, an advantage which renders the vraisemblance the most 
pestest imaginable, Mr. Moon now invites the Nobility and 
ublic to view the finished impression, as approved by Her Ma- 
jesty, the Court, and the distinguished Painters, at No. 20 
Threadneedle Street; J. Watson, Vere Street, Cavendish Square; 
and all respectable Printsellers. 

P.S. Mr. Moon has been induced to this, that the Public may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the pre-emi- 
nence of this Portrait over all others. 

Prints, 5!. 5¢.; Proofs, 8. 8s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 





Now ready, 
ARIS’S ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT of 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Dedicated, by command, to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Prints, 17. le. 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty's Printsellers, 
6 Pall Mall. 





The Publishers have the honour to that the Eng: 
has completed the Second Plate, and the Proofs will be ready for 
delivery next week. 





B 8) O K S. A 
BARGAIN. 


Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 
fine Copy of the original Edition, 4 vols. folio, calf gilt, 16/. (35/. 
were recently paid for this identical Set.) = 

Howell’s complete Collection of State Trials, 
with Jardine’s Index, half-bound Russia (new), 34 vols. ill. 

Beauties of England and Wales, with the 
Introductory Volume (a genuine Set, from the Library of the 
late Sir Charles Saxton, Bart.), calf extra, full and richly gilt, 
26 vols. 124, 

_ Quarterly Review, complete to October 1837 
(including No. 118), with the 2 vols. of Indexes, half-bound calf, 
neat, 59 vols. 112, 

Encyclopedia Britannica (4th edition, 1810), 
calf gilt, 20 vols, 7/.108. Plates. 

Diderot et D’Alembert’s Encyclopédie, ou 
Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiera 
an Many Plates, fine Copy, good sound calf. 39 vols. 4to. 
France: Collection Universelle des Mémoires 
Particuliers, relatifs & l'Histoire de France; containing the early 
reoch Historians. Complete, 67 vols. 8vo. half-bound neat, 


Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, folio, 
ween, Vols. 11. and III. 27. 103, each. 
#* The above have been collated, and are warranted perfect. 
Iso, 

_ Bunbury’s Caricatures. A Volume contain- 

ing 139 Plates, mounted and half-bound in 1 folio vol. 2/. 15s. 

3 Gentleman’s Magazine, complete from the 

teomaly heh tos at — = roe 1835. 157 vols. 211. 10s. uni- 

° calf. tl ol ine. 

Set, from the Library of a Melons. ee 

Apply direct to J. Brumby, 24 Haymarket, Corner of 
Street. 


Panton St 
¥e% All Letters to be post-paid. 





have recently been cast upon it by Geological Speculations. 
By the Rev. L. VERNON HARCOURT. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





On Wednesday, August Ist, in 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Frontis- 
pieces, Vignettes, and P. i 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 


‘ortrait, price 
\HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. collected by Himself, | 


with additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly for this 
edition, and containing also, many Poems which have either 
ee before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpub- 
ished. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


HAWKER'S SPORTSMAN.—NEW EDITION. 
On Wednesday, August Ist, 
[PegRUcrsons to YOUNG SPORTS. 
MEN. 
By Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. 
New edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly revised, with new 
Cuts, Views of the Heads of the Wild and Tame Swans, &c. 
«Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
* Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.” —Blackwood's Magazine. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Lately published, 
Greener on the Gun. 15s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW GUIDES TO THE CONTINENT. 
Lately published, 2d edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
HAN D-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and NORTH GERMANY. 


And, 
Hand-Book for Travellers in South Ger. 
many, and down the Danube. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


In the press, with Map, post Bv0. . 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Switzerland, 
Savoy, and Piedmont. 





Nearly ready, 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plans. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
n 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boar 


1 ds, 
ERMONS preached in the Parish Church 
of Trentham. 
By the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, M.A. 

Of Christ Church, Oxford; Rector of Kinnersly, Curate of 
Trentham, and Domestic Chaplain to the late and to the present 
Duke of Sutherland. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





S YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHME. 
TIC, applicable to the Present State of Trade and Money 
Transactions. 


New edition, 


By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 

dand improved, by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
12mo. 3s. bound, 2 é 

Key, with a System of Mental Arithmetic, 3s. 


LEMENTS of LAND-SURVEYING, in 
allits Branches. By A. Crocker. Plates and Cuts, new 
edition, 94. bound. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Burlington Street, July 13. 
i tt 


8 New 
R. BENTLEY has 
FOLLOWING NEW WO. 


I. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 
The Clockmaker ; 
Or, Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


II. 
Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 
By George Hogarth, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


Ill. 
Memoirs of the 
Life and Character of Henry V. 
By J. Endel! Tyler, B.D, 

Dedicated, by permission, to rye pene Most Gracious Majouins 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait enry, now first engraved, by 
permission, from the original Painting in Kensington Palace. 

** A work of great interest, and of the most praiseworthy and 
pains-taking research.” —Ezaminer, 


Iv. 
Homeward Bound ; or, the Chase. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq- 
Author of “ The Pilot,” * Red Rover,” &o. 8 vole. 
“A most spirited and interesting narrative.” —Lit, Gasétte, 


Also, just ready, 


v. 
Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petre, 


and the Holy Land. 
By G. Stephens, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
The City of the Czar. 
A Visit to St. Petersburg, in the Winter of 1690-80. 
By Thomas kes, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 


vil. 
Letters from Palmyra, 
Lucius Manlius Piso, 
To bis Friend, Marcus Curtius, at Rome. 
vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





| In 3 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, in boards, new editions of 
AROCHIA ERMONS., 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of Bi. Mary the by te Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and WaterlooPlace, Pall Mali; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. in cloth, 


ON the EDUCATION of the PEOPLE of 


A. 
By CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Esq. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








In 8vo. 
I TALY, a Poem; with Historical and 
Classical Notes. 
By J. E. READE, Esq. 
Author of “ Cain, the Wanderer.” 

“ Mr. Reade’s ‘ Italy’ may be justly described as the noblest 
poem that has appeared since ‘Childe Harold.’ Partaking much 
of the pictorial grandeur of that work, and equal originality, it is 
pervaded by a wiser philosophy, by a more expanding sympathy, 
and by a minuter analysis of the influences of the past on the 
imagination.”—The Atlas. 

“* Italy’ abounds with p: * not unworthy of Lord Byron, 
in high thou ht, in passion, and in poetical power; but, on 
other hand, it has no jot of his countervailing qualities.” —The 

OU T. 

“* His descriptions of the master-pieces in the Florentine Gal- 
ioe oon how well he was qualified for the task.”—New Monthly 

agaxsine. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





LADY'S BOOK OF HORSEMANSHIP. 
Price 4s. f.cap 8vo. fancy binding, gilt, 
THE YOUNG LADY’S EQUESTRIAN 
MANUAL; 48 plete Book of I ion for Ladies 
in the Art of Riding on H. k, with aH ical I duction, 
and Sixty Plctuaoess and Practical Illustrations. 
Whitehead and Co. 76 Fleet Street. 











In 8 thick volumes, 8vo. (four of Letterpress and four of Plates) 
consisting of above 8000 Pages of Letterpress, above 400 Octavo 
Plates of Trees, and upwards of 2500 Woodcuts of Trees and 
Shrubs, besides numerous Diagrams, &c. explanatory of Culture 
and Management, price 10/. neatly bound in cloth, lettered, 


RBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRI. 
TANNICUM;; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Great Bri- 
tain, Native and Foreign, pi ially and b ically deli d 
an jentifically and pop iy : with their Le = 
tion, Culture, Management, and Uses, in the Arts, in U. and 
oO IPI i and in Landscape Gardening. Preceded 
hica! Outline of the Trees and Shrubs 
out the World. 
&c. 











Hi G 


a 
Temperate 


Author of the 

« By far the most a 
aboriculture that has hitherto 

know, in any other | —— 





by 
of 


Climates thro’ 

By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.H.S, 
vel dias of Plants, G 

complete work on the interesting subject 
in this, or, as far as 
° P very land- 

prietor, land-steward, and forester, who may wish to lay claim to 

"— Quarterly Jour! 





Cc. 
of 
we 
O- 





bof 5 
ae 


the appellation of planter, 
London: Printed for the Author, and sold by 
Co.; the coloured Copies by Messrs. Ridgway 
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Part 1. 
LANT. 


Le 2l. 108 
annis 1802-18 


Ro et  investigavit THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D.: 

E cis et lurimarum elaboravit | 
J. a ORENNEDT. RR ae Structuram et Affinitates 
preesettim respicientes passim adjecit ROBERTUS BROWN. | 

The work will consist of two Parts, forming, together, a volume 
of moderate size 

Each Part will contain Twenty-five Plates, and about One) 
Hundred Pages of Letter-press. The size of the Work is large 
quarto; and several double or folio Plates will be contained in 
each Part for the illustration of large Subjects. 
Each Descriptions will be given in Latin, the Observationa in 

iy 

it will be published with coloured and uncoloured Plates; the 
price of the coloured copies will be oe 10s.each Part; and of the 
uncoloured copies, 2/. 10s. each Par 


lain, and 3/. 10s. coloured, 
AVANICE RARIORES, | 


quas in Insula Java, | | 








ress of preparation, and is expected 
rd Sieip ve 


e 
to be peasy early in the e \. 
the H 


W. H. Allen and Co. ble East 





India cape. 





PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 
In one very large volume, square 16mo. beautifully printed by 
Whi and d by 500 Cuts, price 7s. 64, neatly 
bound, — 


x 
ALES ABOUT ANIMALS 
By PETER PARLEY. 

The 7th edition, greatly enlarged. 

That the gratitude of the Publishers might | in some measure 
keep pace with yor patronage which they received from the 
Public, addi ts were introduced into each 
former reprint of ‘ paren’ ‘# Tales about Animals;’ but in the | 
present edition far greater exertions have been made to render 
the work worthy its widely spread reputation. The number 
of articles is nearly doubled, the quantity of letter-press is more 
than doubled, and upwards of Two Hundred new Woodcuts have 
been added. Care has also been taken to make the volume 
accord as much as possible with its title of ‘ Tales about Ani- 
mals,’ and ge hag it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the 
younga ~~ mercy and kindness towards the brute creation.” 

don: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
™may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 








In a neat Portfolio, conteiaian Five Engravings, 15 inches by 10, 
with descriptive Letter oy 
Dedicated, by Sy apy to Her Majesty, 
Part I, price 1. ls. 


, 

HE ORIENTAL PORTE OLIO; 
bei: a Series of Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiqui- 
ties, Architeettre, Manners, Costume, &c. of the East. From 
of Lord William Bentinck, 
es. Captain R. M. Grindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir 
Hane Willock, K.L.S., Lieut. Thomas Bacon, James Baillie 
Fraser, Esq., and other ‘travellers, The Literary Department of | 
, Work ae - superintendence of Horace H. Wilson, E.q. | 








The object of this undertaking is to Supply what has long been | 
felt to be a cemcoromgr eae’ namely, grap hic Illustrations of the | 

enery, A nners, Costumes, &c } 
the East, which, as ‘he theatre of so many brilliant Sltoasy } 
achievements, and such extensive commercial enterprise, is daily 
increasing in interest with the British Public. 

The Drawings for the Work will be made by the req — in 
the kingdom, from the original Sketches taken on the 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 








PUBLISHED UNDER a AUTHORITY OF 
GOVERN MEN’ 


In royal 4to. containing jeer Coloured Engravings, Part I. 
price 10g. 


Devcon Arnica, x of the ZOOLOGY of 

SOUTH AFRICA; com ans Figures of all the new 
Species of Quadrupeds, Bird: tiles, and Fishes, obtained 
during the Expedition, fitted rout by ‘* The Cape of Good Hope 
Association for Exploring Central Africa,” in the years 1834, 
1835, and ai with Letterpress Descriptions, and a Summary of 
African Zoo! The whole of the Plates will be engraved in 
the hi, Lavy eal of Art, from the Original Drawings taken 

iy for this work, and a ae coloured after Nature. 
By ANDREW 


M.D. 
sSurgeon to the Forces, and Director ‘of the fae ition. 
Smith, Rider, a and Co, Cornhill <a 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVI. 


1. M. Comte’s Course of Positive Philosophy. 

2. Simrock’s Traditions of the Rhine. 

3. Sir John Barrow’s Life of ‘Admiral Lord Howe. 

4. Lady Blessington’s Novels 

5. M. Guizot on European Civilisation. 

6. Waagen’s Works of Art and Artists in England, 

7. Mr. ‘lamer Ward on the Revolution, 1683. 

8. Lord Xe di —his Character as a 
Sta came and Orat 

9. Sir Edward Coke onal his Contemporaries. 

10. Lives and Doctrines of Whitfield and Froude. 

1l. The Congress of Verona— M. Talleyrand. 


The Second Edition of No. CXXXV. is now 











eady. 
London: Longmanand Co. Edinburgh: A. andC. Black. 
Tn square pore 5s. 6d. bd. (or with the English-Latin Part, 9s. 
ew edition, with material improvements, 
Y 
_ Latin-English Dictionary : containin ‘all the Words and 
roper for reading the Classics in both Languages, accu- 
Classical Index of the Preterperfecis and eg of Verbs. 
By WIL LAN CRAKELT, 
B.A. of Queen's © sollege, Oxford; with the Syllables carefully 
accentuated, by JOHN CAREY, il -D. 


RONIS THESAURUS; or, ENTICK’S 

Soin collected from the —_ approved Latin Authors; with a 

pemlly revised throughout by the Rev. ‘i G. SARJANT, 
Printed for the Proprietors. 





POPULAR WORKS BY F. DE PORQUET. 

“The method Mr. F. De Porquet has lens in the ge | 
of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, an’ 
the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger As- 
cham.”—Educational Magazine. 


~ r 
OUVELLES CONVERSATIONS 
PARISIENNES, 3s. 6d.—Le Trésor, German ditto, 

Italian ditto, Latin ditto, 34. 6d. each.—Petit Sécrétaire, 3s. 6d.— 
rench Versions, 3¢. 6¢d.— First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d. — 
First Italian rey 3s. 6d,— Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d.—Parisian 
Phraseology, 2¢.—Histoire de Napoléon, 5s.— Modern French 
Spelling, 2.— French Dictionary, 5s.—Italian Phrase Book, 

3s. 6d.— Key to Sequel, 3s. 6d. 
London: Fenwick De Porquet, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent 
arden; and all Botkeatters. 





Price 15s. in boards, Vol. III. of + hana Series, being 
olume XXI. of 


EDICO. CHIRURGICAL TRANSAC.- 
TIONS, published by the Royal Medical and Chi- 


rurgical Society of London; containing Twenty-five Papers and 
Six Plates. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





id edition, "price 5s. 
ALLACE; a Historical Tragedy. 
Five Acts. 
By MURDO YOUNG 
‘Full of force, fire, and enthusiasm: the production of a man 
of a poetic and patriotic spirit."—Blackwood’s Magazine, June. 
London: Longman and Co. 


. 
, 


In 


NEW EDITIONS OF HAMELS "WORKS. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


4s. 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English, At 

Questions on the above, with Key. 9d. 

Key to Hamel's French Exercises. 3s. 

The World in Miniature; i. a 
curious Account of the different Countries of the World, for 
translation into French. 4s. 6d. 

London: Longman and Co,; and G. B. Whittaker and Co. 


In 18mo. new edition, greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
GQ tUneNs’s MANUAL; an Etymological 
. and es Vocabulary of Words derived from the 
reek. 


»H, BLACK, LL.D. 
By the same Author, 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latiu. New edition, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
mgneent heeac inane baisraee and Co. 


BISHOP BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY, “ATL ASES, &c. 


KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, ! vol. 8vo. 9¢. boards. 
An Abridgement of the same Work, 


For the Use of Beginners, 2+. 


TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


23 coloured Maps, from new Plates, 128, 


TLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


22 coloured Maps, with accentuated Iidex. 128. 


NENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 coloured Maps and Two 


Indexes. 24s. 
# ag GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
nin ae intended as Practical Exercises. to. price 4s. 


RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI.- 
TIONS. New edition, 8vo. 6s. 6¢d.—Key, 6s. boards. 
— Orme, and Co. 


MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS AND SEQUEL. 
The only edition as written by, and with the last Corrections of 
he Author, 

In 12mo. new edition, 4s. 6d, bound, 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS 
By yee MANGNALL. 
he same Au 
OMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY, 


Schools, Private Families, &c. 
7s. 6d. bound. 


for 


Also, just published, 

UESTIONS on 

EUROPE: a Sequel to Mangnall’s Historical Ques- 

tions ; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of 

Continental Europe not comprehended in that Work. By Julia 
Corner, 12mo. 5s. bound 


ndon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 





HORNSEY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
OOK of MONOSYLLABLES: an 


aesreenction to the Child’s Monitor, 8th edition, 18mo. 
1s. 6d. bound 
Child’s ‘Monitor ; ; or, Parental Instruction. 
llth edition, l2mo. 4s, bound. 
Pronouncing Expositor. 
- 12mo. 16th edition, 2s. bound. 
Short Grammar of the English Language. 
6th edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. Abridged, 2d edition, 9. sewed. 
English Exercises, 
nd G 4th edition, 18mo. Is. bound. 


Orth cal eal. 
I ~ Longman and Co. York; Wilson and Sons 





New edition, corrected, 
j 


the HISTORY of | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


NEW WORKS. 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
RACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 


P 
A ROADS, and Interior Communication in general; 
on the Powers of the Improved 
ae Engines, and Tables of the oinaae Cost of 
Conveyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roa: 
By NICHOLAS WOOD, 
Colliery Vineet, Mem. Inst. Civ. "Eng. &e. 

3d edition, very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates 
(several of which are new, and the rest have been re-drawn and 
re-engraved) and several new aoe price One Guinea and 3 
Half, in cloth. 





TREATISE on "ROADS, wherein the 

oe on which Roads should be made, are explained 

and hee by the Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made 

use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead rarer: By the 

Rigty Hon, Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Hon. Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng, 

Lond. 2d edition, greatly enlarged, with Nine large Plates (Two 
of which are new), 21s. cloth, ag 


HISTORY of PRICES, with Reference 
to the Causes of their Priucipal Variations, from 1792 to 
the present Time. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn 
Trade. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 3vo. 36s. cloth, 
lettered. 
“ Mr. Tooke’s volumes well deserve the utmost attention of 
the country.” —Literary Gasetie, 


= 
IFE and ADMINIS TRATION 
EDWARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON. Md 
Fs ig H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2. 8s. cloth, let- 
tered. 

“ Whether we regard the work as a grand episode in English 
history, or as an individual memoir, it equally commands our ad- 
miration for the research and ability that are developed in its 
pages.”—Monthly Chronicle, 


Vv. 
r 
THE SACRED HISTORY of the 
WORLD, Sse ceetostie considered, in a Series of Let- 
ters to-a Son. aron in” Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. boards. 
(Sth edition stVols. I.andI 


ETTERS on the SUBJECT of the 
CATHOLICS to my BROTHER ABRAHAM, who 
lives in the Country. By Peter Plymley. 2st edition, 7s. 





3 Great Marlborough Street, July 13. 


R. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


The Glanville Family. 
By a Lady of Rank. 3 vols. 


Il. 
The American in Paris. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
The Woman of the World. 


Ry the Authoress of“ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 8 vols. 


Iv. 

Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingre a Turkey, 
oldavia, ty Silesia, Moravia, 

imund Spencer, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Circassia,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 


Vv. 
| The Greenwich Pensioners. 
A Companion to Mr. Gleig’s ‘* Chelsea Pensioners.” 3 vols 
vi. 
The Veteran ; 
Or, Fort an in the British Service. 


a it. John Harley, 
Late Paymaster ° — 49th Regiment. 2 vols. 
Shaks 


Or, the a of oi _ land. 
AH comeined omance. 
a omen, a 13 Great ot Street. 


re ee his Friends ; 


In small 8vo. ointss 6d. boards, 


HE AUTHORITY of TRADITION in 
MA “a TERS of RELIGION. 
y the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A 
Printed ar be G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a new and correct ~ 4 of the Chinese 
Empire, price 1/. 1s. cloth boards 


HINA OPENED; or, a Display of the 
Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
‘actures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of 
the Chinese ratty 
By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 
Revised by the Rev, ANDREW REED, D.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 





Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, _— 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County, ane 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, panes 

{ rs uare,intheC ounty aforesaid, atthe LITERARY G AZE “ 
‘FICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Ei ee 
Strand) i in the said County, on Saturday, July lath, 18 
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